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COMMENT 


We discuss elsewhere the feature of Mr. Bryan’s speech in 
Madison Square Garden which seems to have cast a cloud over 
his previously bright prospect of securing the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. Other aspects of his notable 
reception in the city of New York merit some attention. That 
elaborate preparation should have been made in the nation’s 
commercial metropolis to weleome his home-coming from a 
visit to the Old World was of itself remarkable. There had 
been an cbvious excuse for a similar demonstration on a like 
occasion in the ease of Grant, who had been not only twice 
President of the United States, but the most successful gen- 
eral on the Union side during the civil war. Mr. Bryan, on 
the other hand, landed in New York a private citizen, dis- 
tinguished, indeed, but distinguished only as twice the unsuc- 
cessful nominee of a great party for the office of Chief Magis- 
trate. He had not yet received a third nomination for the 
same post at the hands of the same party, nor was it certain 
that he would receive one. He was not even an avowed 
candidate for a renomination. No sensible person, recalling 
the historical effect of the two-thirds rule, could predict with 
confidence that the next Democratic national conventiou 
would venture upon an act involving the triumph of hope over 
experience. JTlow, then, did it come to pass that leading 
representatives of the Democracy in the city and State of New 
York found themselves sensitively respondent to the same 
wave of sympathy and enthusiasm which had caused a dozen 
State conventions to acclaim the Nebraskan as their choice 
for the national Executive ? 


The answer is not far to seek. It was the instinct of 
self - preservation which drove restless and anxious Demo- 
crats all over the republic to call upon Mr. Bryan once 
more to put on his armor and stand forth their protagonist. 
The day of battle was approaching, and they had no other 
standard-bearer in sight. Much, indeed, could be said on the 
score of merit and of availability for President Wooprow 
Witson of Princeton University, for Senator Battey of Texas, 
and for Governor Fotk of Missouri. But none of these able 
men could vie with the Nebraskan on the ground of possess- 
ing already a popularity wide as the continent and a name 
that, with the Democratic masses, had become a household 
word. It was because he alone possessed a national record 
for strenuous and Joyal devotion to the Democratic cause, 
wud because he needed no introduction to any geographical 
section, that he seemed marked out as conclusively to be the 
nominee of his party in 1908 as CLay seemed in 1844 in the 
eyes of his Whig compatriots. It was this cireumstance that 
gave Mr. Bryan on August 30, so far as his own party was 
concerned, his hour of preeminence and opportunity. What- 
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ever happens, he never can look back on the genuine fervor of 
his greeting, in a city which he once found inimical, without 
a thrill of the exultation that Mitton ascribed to Abdiel, who 
“more gloriously returned than, scorned, he did depart.” 


We call the fervor of the welcome given to Mr. Bryan 
genuine because, to veteran observers, there was not a trace 
of inflation due to the Tammany machine or the Herarsr 
machine. Had the engineers of those organizations seen fit 
to order out their legions, they could have packed the side- 
walks from the visitors’ landing-pier to Fiftieth Street with 
masses of tumultuous dispensers of spurious applause. They 
could have made the so-called “ overflow meeting ” in Madison 
Square, which, as a matter of fact, on August 30, was a 
fiasco, a counterpart of the vast multitudes mustered there ten 
years ago by Tammany, which, while secretly determined 
to krife the Nebraskan, deemed it expedient to make a de- 
lusive show of “regularity.” For expert onlookers, the ab- 
sence of purchasable myrmidons did but prove the sincerit; 
of the cheers that followed Mr. Bryan’s progress up Broadway, 
and which, later, hailed his appearance in the huge auditorium 
in which he was to speak. Of the fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand listeners assembled in Madison Square Garden, all were 
impelled thither by real sympathy and esteem for the Ne- 
braskan, or by an honest desire to learn whether he would 
not make it possible for them two years hence to vote for him: 
we say all, though there was an insignificant contingent 
evidently sent under orders to file out noisily in sham disap- 
pointment or disillusion when Mr. Bryan began his address. 


The pitiful attempt to simulate a protest against the prevail- 
ing sentiment cannot have availed to chill Mr. Bryan’s con- 
fidence for a second, for not only at the outset, but up to the 
crucial passage in his speech, when he advocated Federal 
ownership of trunk railways, he received repeated and over- 
whelming proofs of ardent interest and deep appreciation. 
‘Nor was even the effect of that surprising and disastrous 
blunder at once perceptible to the intent spectator. It was 
only slowly, as the hearers turned perplexed and disconcerted 
eyes on one another, and began to grasp the fatal significance 
of the Nebraskan’s departure from fundamental Democratic 
principles, that a killing frost fell on the assembly. It is 
deubtfal whether Mr. Bryan himself realized until the follow- 
ing day the irretrievable outcome of the step which he had 
rashly taken. It must have been heart-breaking to discover 
that the wreck of his political fortunes, which all of his 
enemies and rivals had proved unable to accomplish, had been 
wrought by his own hand. We may well believe that his 
feelings, on awakening to the withering truth, were correctly 
depicied long ago by Scorr: 


As the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through azure heights to soar again, 
Sees his own pinion on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivers in his heart. 


Before this number of the WEEKLY meets the reader’s cye, 
Mayor George B. McCLetian will be at home and working 
zealously among his Tammany constituents in furtherance of 
the movement to give District-Attorney JEROME the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor of New York. He will not 
arrive a day too early, and not a few friends of JEROME re- 
gret that the Mayor should have taken a vacation abroad this 
summer. Before Mr. Jerome announced his willingness to 
accept « nomination, the rank and file of the Democratic 
party in the interior were all at sea, and Mr. Hearst succeede«| 
in carrying, by what may be termed default, about a dozen 
cut of the fifteen or sixteen up-State counties in whicli 
delegates to the State convention have been chosen. Ilis 
friends believe themselves so strong in Buffalo that they 
profess confidence in their ability to gain the delegates from 
Erie County. They are counting without Mayor Apa, how- 
ever, ov whose popularity their hopes seem likely to be 
wrecked. No well-informed onlooker believes that Mr. 


Hearst can get the delegates from Albany and Rensselacr 
counties, or from the metropolitan boroughs of Brooklyn, the 
Bronx. and Richmond. Whether Hearst or JERoME will ob- 
tain a majority of the State convention to be held at Buffalo 
depends upon two questions—first, will the Tammany delega- 
tion from the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx vote 25 
a unit, and, secondly, will the delegation be controlled by the 
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Mayor, or by CuarLes F. Murpuy, the ostensible head of the 
organization? That Murrny has made up his mind to co- 
operate with Hearst is no longer doubted, although he has 
hitherto refrained from pledging his support in explicit terms 
to the candidate of the Independence League. As we go to 
press, it looks as if the contest in the primaries for the control 
of Tammany Hall, between Murpuy and his adherents on the 
one hand and the Mayor’s friends on the other, would be ex- 
tremely sharp and close. If the Mayor wins, and is able to 
deliver the whole Tammany delegation at Buffalo, Mr. JeERoME 
will indisputably receive the Democratic nomination. 

That the Republicans will put forward Mr. Cuarues E. 
I[uGuEs seems less probable than it appeared a week or two 
ago. It turns out that there is no basis for the assertion that 
Mr. HevuGues has expressed a willingness to accept the Re- 
publican nomination. He could not accept it without gross 
ingratitude to Governor Hiaarns, and he would not be the man 
that his fellow citizens take him for if he would consent to 
let himself be used to divide the forces arrayed for honest 
government by becoming a rival of JeERoME. It is searcely 
credible, either, that President RoosEveLT would now throw 
Mr. Hiacins over, after enlisting his cooperation in the plan 
to relieve the Republican party in the Empire State from the 
odium of OpELL’s ascendency. It would seem unfair now to 
deprive the Governor of what seems to him and his friends u 
bright chance of victory, owing to the split effected by Hearst 
in the ranks of the Democracy. We still adhere to the opinion, 
expressed repeatedly in these columns, that if Hiaains and 
Ilearst should be the only candidates in the field, the latter 
would be likely to prove successful, but that as among 
Ificeins, Hearst, and Jerome, the last named would almost 


certainly win. In the event of a triangular fight, we should - 


at least be sure of a whirlwind campaign, such as is seldom 
or never witnessed in a non-Presidential year. 


Although, early in the week ending September 1, the Patma~ 


government issued a proclamation offering amnesty to those 
insurgents who would lay down their arms, the area of insur- 
rection seems to be extending rather than contracting. As 
more trustworthy information becomes accessible, it turns 
out that there is no foundation for the official assertions tele- 
graphed from the island that the insurrectionary movement is 
confined to the provinces of Havana and Pinar del Rio. The 
fact ean no longer be concealed that there have been danger- 
ous uprisings in each of the other four provinces, namely, 
Matanzas, Santa Clara, Puerto Principe, and Santiago. A 
few complaints have reached Washington of injuries to prop- 
erty said to have been suffered by American citizens or by the 
subjects of European powers. For such damages the PauMa 
government will, of course, be held responsible, since it has 
hitherto refrained from announcing that a state of civil war 
exists in Cuba. In the absence of such an admission, and 
of a declaration of blockade, a neutral power, however friendly 
to the existing Cuban régime, cannot be expected to forbid 
the shipment of arms and ammunition to the insurgents. 
How to convey those sinews of war, however, to the opponents 
of the Patma government is a problem not easily solved, and 
it is for the purpose of facilitating the solution that the 
leaders of the insurrection have turned their attention to the 
securing of convenient harbors. They are said to have gained 
possession already of one port on the seuthern, and another 
on the northern, coast of the republh:. If it be true 
that a well-concerted and formidable outbreak has taken place 
in the provinee of Santiago, at the eastern end of Cuba, the 
suppression of it may prove difticult for President Pauma, 
inasmuch as the managers of the trunk railway that runs 
along the backbone of the island have been notified that they 
will transport government soldiers at their peril. 


Pino Guerra, operating in Pinar del Rio, at the head of a 
relatively large body of malcontents, and the commanders of 
other considerable insurgent forces, have paid no heed to the 
offer of amnesty, but have refused to lay down their arms 
witil President PaLMA resigns or is forced by the intervention 
of the United States to agree to abide by the outcome of a 
new and honest election. That the so-called Liberals, who 
have contributed mos? of the recruits to the insurrection, have 
a grievance is undeniable. That the Moderates, as the up- 
holders of the Pama régime are termed, were guilty of gross 
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frauds at the last appeal to the ballot-box seems evident on 
the face of the official figures. Before the election day arrived 
the PaLMA government anncunced that the number of regis- 
tered voters exceeded 480,000 in an aggregate population of 
about 1,500,000. That is to say, the number of qualified adult 
male voters was said to constitute more than thirty per cent. 
of all the men, women, and children resident on the island. 
To appreciate the mendacity involved in this averment, we 
need only recall that in 1904, when in the United States, ex- 
clusive of Territories and transmarine dependencies, the num- 
ber of inhabitants must have exceeded 80,000,000, the total 
popular vote fell short of 13,524,000, or, in other words, repre- 
sented less than seventeen per cent. of the aggregate popu- 
lation. It is well known that so glaring was the fraud 
committed in the registration that, by way of marking their 
indignation, the greater part of the Liberals abstained from 
going to the ballot-bex. 


Although no attempt at concerted insurrection on the part 
of the peasantry is expected in Russia before the end of Sep- 
tember, by which time the grain will have been harvested, a 
preliminary campaign of assassination is being carried on 
with appalling energy by the Terrorists. The list, for only 
two weeks, of the victims of political murder comprises many 
hundreds. The culminating outrages were the killing of the 
acting governor of Warsaw, General Min, the commander of 
the Seminovsky Regiment of Guards, stationed near Tsarkoe- 
Selo, and the hurling of a bomb into Mr. Strotyprn’s country 
house, whereby dozens of persons, including the Premier’s son 
and daughter, were killed or wounded. The harrowing afilic- 
tion suffered by his chosen minister has so endeared Mr. 
Stro_yprn to his imperial master that he seems likely to be 
invested with the quasi-dictaterial powers which were bestowed 
by ALEXANDER IT, upon Loris Menikorr. That for the present, 
at all events, the Premier has nothing to fear at the hands of 
the court camarilla seems evident from the report that his ri- 
val for the Czar’s confidence, General Treporr, has been placed 
on the retired list and removed from the post of governor of 
Peterhoff. It does not follow that Mr. Strotypry will not be 
constrained himself to take rigorous measures of repression 


_in order to protect his sovereign and avert a revolution, but 


we are justified in inferring that he will have a free hand 
for the purpose of pushing simultaneously his political pro- 
gramme, which involves a sincere effort to solve the agrarian 
problem, and to secure a majority of Moderates in the coming 
national assembly. 


To attain the former object it will, first of all, be 
necessary to gain the Czar’s consent to much more adequate 
concessions than have yet been made to the demand of the 
peasantry for additional land. Besides the 4,500,000 acres of 
appanage domain which have been allotted, but of which the 
peasants cannot take possession until existing leases expire, 
at least ten million acres more should be distributed imme- 
diately, and a very large sum of money for the relief of starv- 
ing agriculturists should be appropriated without delay. At 
a meeting of fifty conspicuous zemstvoists, held in Moscow 
on September 2, it was computed that at least $75,000,000 
(instead of the $25,000,000 promised) would be needed to 
combat the famine which presses with more or less severity 
on no fewer than twenty-eight provinces. It is the difficulty 
of providing any such amount of cash from other sources that 
lends some credibility to the report that, in view of the gov- 
ernment’s inability to vaise an internal loan, or, for the 
present, to borrow any more funds abroad, the experiment of 
converting the Russian Imperial Bank into a limited liability 
company will be risked in order to cope with Russia’s urgent 
financial exigencies. This, of course, would be a very dan- 
gerous expedient, and would indicate to pessimistic observers 
that national bankruptcy may not be far off. 


The most interesting and impressive feature of Labor Day 
was the review by President Roosrvett of the fleet of forty- 
five war-vessels assembled in Long Island Sound off Oyster 
Bay. No doubt it was, as Rear-Admiral Evans admitted, a 
small fleet compared with that which the British Admiralty 
could exhibit in the British Channel, but it was by far the 
largest and most redoubtable ever collected by the United 
States. When the close approach to perfection. displayed in 
their several types by most of the fighting units is considered, 

















we may well doubt whether the armada would have much, if 
anything, to fear from the French or German navy. It is a 
pity that the spectacle could not have been beheld by every 
American patriot alive to the necessity of a strong naval force 
for the defence of our seaports, for the maintenance of the 
nation’s dignity, and for the enforcement of the Monror 
doctrine. Those who did behold it must have felt their hearts 
swell with satisfaction, as they marked the strength of the 
embattled force whose duty it is to keep intact the honor of 
the American emblem. For spectators on the President’s 
yacht, Mayflower, it must have been a thrilling moment when 
they hove in sight of the war-ships, stretching down the Sound 
in three columns, each three miles long, while the throats of 
innumerable cannon thundered a salutation, and from every 
masthead streamed forth exultant the Stripes and Stars. It 
was 2 moment for recalling the moving lines of LonGrELLow: 


Ah, when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbors shall behold 

That flag unrolled, 

"Twill seem like a friendly hand 

Stretcbed out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless. 


Figures seem essential to convey to the non-professional mind 
an adequate conception of the stupendous power for aggression 
or for resistance concentrated in twelve battle- ships, four 
armored cruisers, four protected cruisers, four monitors, and 
a dozen torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers, besides 
submarines and auxiliary craft. It must here suffice to say 
that the twelve battle-ships alone which were massed off Oyster 
Bay represented a combined displacement of nearly 154,000 
tons; the armored cruisers, almost 55,000 tons; the monitors 
and protected cruisers, more than 32,000 tons; and the whole 
fighting fleet, including the torpedo-boats and submarines, but 
excluding auxiliaries, an aggregate displacement of upward 
of 244,000. Relatively powerless and insignificant as the tor- 
pedo-boats may have looked, the truth is that if one of them, 
the Wilkes, could get near enough to such a floating fort 
as the battle-ship West Virginia, and spit a torpedo out of her 
tube in the right direction, $6,000,000 would go up in the air 
and 800 men would be food for fishes. We may add, in order 
to refute some groundless accusations, that the cost of the 
naval review, imposing as the pageant looked, was negligible. 
The cost was computed by Rear-Admiral Evans (Fighting 
Bos) at $300 all told; for, as he pointed out, so long as a ship 
is in commission, it is just as cheap for her to be at anchor 
off Oyster Bay as to be steaming across the ocean. 


For a year or mere the people of rural communities, in New 
England especially, have had something to think about besides 
destructive moths. Their modest but remunerative ,stores of 
silver and of household cash have been preyed upon by a set 
of burglars whose visits have been very frequent. Housewives 
have often stumbled on the intruders, who usually took ad- 
vantage of the absence of the man of the house, fortunately 
without personal damage, for these night visitors apparently 
are not inclined to do bedily harm. They are after booty only, 
and seem to have reached the conclusion that burglars would 
better take advantage of that age-old maxim of retail business 
—quick sales and small profits—than continue to run the 
risks attendant upon large hauls. So they go among the 
thriving people of small towns, and content themselves with 
a few hundred dollars a night, sure that no constable will 
interfere with them. and that the belated small reward offered 
by the town authorities will accomplish nothing more than 
give to these official persons the semblance of wakefulness. 


The rural town of this country offers many advantages to 
the professional cracksman which are not enjoyed by the bank- 
robber. The rural gentleman sleeps pretty soundly—as did a 
sheriff the other night when a thief helped himself to the 
legal fees of the day from the near-by waistcoat of the slum- 
bering strong arm of the county; houses are easily entered; 
the country gentleman does not know enough about human 
vermin to shoot them readily; and there is no protecting po- 
lice, for the oftice of constable is usually held for the pay 
only. These rural burglaries may awaken ‘people to a neces- 
sity of our growing civilization. Continental Europe has 
national police forces which protect the rural parts of the 
country, and our own rural communities will not be adequate- 
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ly protected from criminals until the States organize con- 
stabularly forces to guard the small towns and the more lonely 
parts of the country neighborhoods. It would be a great im- 
provement if our Legislatures would turn their attention to 
fitting out the villages, the hamlets, and the lonely highways 
with well-trained constables, even if this involved their drop- 
ping for the moment schemes to combat, for polities ‘only, the 
police forces of great cities. 


The coming revival of Putnam’s Monthly, after a slumber 
of fifty years, recalls a distant day when Boston possessed the 
literary genius of the country, and New York the versatility 
and facility of the craft. The new magazine gave occupation 
to the men of both sets, and its standard of remuneration— 
three dollars a page—was indicative of a simpler—and less 
profitable—age than our own. The difference between the sets, 
if they were sets, was indeed enormous. TickNor (the his- 
torian of Spanish literature), Mortey, Prescorr, and LonGret- 
Low shared the unenterprising stateliness of the Whig mer- 
chants of Boston; Emerson, HawtnHorne, ALcort,and THOREAU, 
sitting on Windsor chairs, eating apples in silent meditation 
at their gloomy club, were the advanced democrats of Brook 
Farm and Concord. In this good town of New York, Curtis, 
Wiis, Bayarp Taytor, HaLteck, Bryant,and a group of others 
commingled with travellers like THACKERAY, jocose and erudite 
judges like Cuartes P. Day, and actors like Lester WALLACK. 
They eschewed formality, apples, and silence, but drank toasts 
and sang songs. Grorce Wintiam Curtis was the bond be- 
tween Boston and New York. The nearest and dearest friends 
of his manhood were those of the old set at Coneord and Cam- 
bridge; his daily comrades were at the club-house in Clinton 
Place or on Fifteenth Street. When Putnam’s Monthly, of 
which Curtis was one of the first assistant editors, ceased to 
be, the creed and chivalric Puritanism of New England 
found their fuller expression in Harper’s Monruiy and 
Harper’s WEEKLY. All the sets finally came together in New 
York. 

A most interesting and important injunction has been is- 
sued by a judge of the Superior Court of Massachusetts. It 
is unlike that which was denied the other day by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, although the careless will 
perhaps confound the two, and say that the decisions clash. 
In Massachusetts the Brockton Central Labor Union ordered 
a strike against a maker of boxes who insisted on maintaining 
an open shop. Not content with this, the union ordered ex- 
Governor Douctas, the Baker Chocolate Company, and others 
to discontinue purchasing the boxes of the obnoxious maker. 
They intimidated some of these, but were not successful with 
others. They issued cireulars denouncing the boxmaker as 
“unfair.” And all this was in pursuance of a threat to de- 
stroy the boxmaker’s business. An injunction was applied for 
to restrain the members of the union from ruining the man 
who insisted on maintaining an open shop. It has been de- 
cided in Massachusetts, but not by the Supreme Court, that 
members of a union cannot be enjoined except by name, but 
the Superior Court judge holds that if the names of the mem- 
bers of the union have first to be obtained the damage to the 
boxmaker’s business might be compassed before a remedy could 
be applied. So he’enjoined all the members of the union, not 
naming them, against making any attempt to destroy the 
boxmaker’s business or the business of any of his customers, 
and if this is sustained by the Supreme Court a new policy 
will be inaugurated. The difference between this case and 
that in the District of Columbia is that the Brockton union 
threatened to destroy the businesses of the boxmaker and of 
all who purchased from him, while the Washington people un- 
dertook merely to persuade the customers of the offending 
person to refrain from purchasing of him. 


It may perhaps interest those who: think that skill in ath- 
letics will materially help to obtain a Ruopes scholarship to 
learn that this feature of the bill of the founder does not work 
well. It has been discovered to be so nearly impossible to 
find an athlete who has had the time to furnish forth his mind 
with the acquisitions required by the English university that 
at least one American committee now confines its physical 
research to inquiring whether the man who has the requisite 
knowledge has also a fairly healthy body and a decent regard 
for some form of physical exercise. 
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Brigadier-General Atpert L. Minis ceased on August 31 
to be Superintendent of the Military Academy at West Point, 
and has since sailed to the Philippines for service there. 
General MILLs was in command at West Point for eight years. 
When appointed in 1898, by President McKInuey, he was a 
lieutenant of cavalry who had served with distinction in the 
war with Spain, and had been shot through the head at Santi- 
ago. His wound cost him the sight of one eye, and very 
nearly cost him his life. The superintendency at West Point 
carries with it the rank of colonel, and had always before 
been given to officers of distinction and of a rank usually 
not lower than lieutenant-colonel. When Lieutenant MILLs 
reecived his appointment the violation of precedent seandal- 
ized the army and called out many protests. Nevertheless, at 
the time of his appointment he was forty-four years old, a 
West Point graduate of nineteen years’ standing, and an ac- 
complished and distinguished officer. He amply justified the 
appointment. At West Point he has been an innovator, and 
one whose innovations are now conceded to have raised the 
standing of the Academy as a military school. Under his 
administration the fight against the hazing evil came to a 
head, with very marked resulting improvement in that par- 
ticular. The reins of discipline were tightened, and at the 
same time the attainable privileges of the cadets were in- 
creased; the requirements for admission were modernized and 
brought into harmony with the present standards of the 
schools, and the course of instruction was changed and am- 
plified in various important particulars. General MILLs may 
not justly be credited with all that has been done to better 
West Point since he was placed in command there, but very 
much is due to him and to his helpful cooperation in the work 
ot other officers. He has “made good” as superintendent, 
and leaves West Point very much the better for his term of 
service. 

Marse Henry, in the Courier-Journal, says that Mr. 
3xYAN’S New York speech was a great speech and adapted to 
justify the orator’s British-built title of “The American 
GLADSTONE.” Marse Henry glories in Brother Bryan, and 
accepts him as the next Democratic nominee for President. 
But he does not accept the doctrine of government ownership 
of railroads. Of that he says: “It is un-American and un- 
Democratic—illogieal to all our professions on the side of 
simple, efficacious, and upright government.” That doctrine 
he welcomes to a hospitable grave which he undertakes to 
fill and grass over before the Democratic Convention meets. 

To the Democrats of Illinois Mr. Bryan has spoken as one 
having authority. “Cast out Sunuiivan,” he told them on 
September 4, and assured them that he did not want their 
support if SULLIVAN was to share it. He stated his objections 
to Mr. Sunttivan as National Committeeman from Illinois: 
to wit, that he held his place by fraud, and that he is a high 
official in a franchise-holding corporation which is constantly 
seeking favors from the government. Mr. Bryan declared 
that no man who is officially connected with a corporation 
that is seeking privileges ought to act as a member of a 
political organization. because he cannot represent his cor- 
poration and the people at the same time. “If the Demo- 
cratic party,” he said, “has not virtue enough to spew out 
those who traffic in politics for the advantage of the corpora- 
tions to which they belong, it does not deserve victory nor 
can it hope for it.” All this seems pretty sweeping doctrine. 
It is true that men who traffic in politics for the advantage 
of corporations to which they belong cannot be useful leaders 
of the Democracy, but the officers of corporations, even of 
those that seek privileges, include some of the ablest and best 
men in the country. Would Mr. Bryan debar them all from 
membership in political organizations? Must they all be 
rated as political outeasts ? 

Philadelphia has been profoundly stirred by the failure 
of her Real Estate Trust Company. The concern owes seven 
millions, a sum that no community can spare without squirm- 
ing. The City of Brotherly Love is hard hit in its pocket, 
but worse still in its feelings. It has been robbed by a model 
man, in whose probity it had implicit confidence, and other 
men, directors, of excellent standing, are found to have been 
concerned with the deceased Hiprte in using the bank’s 
money in various irregular speculations. Still other directors 
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of the highest respectability are in the familiar predicament 
of having taken their responsibilities too lightly and allowed 
a sanctimonious rascal to conduct his prodigious stealings 
with ridiculous ease. It is all a very painful and appalling 
story and does not improve as the details slowly come out. 
Hieptr’s exploits dwarf the malfeasances of PauL STENs- 
LAND, of Chicago, who only stole a miilion or two; neverthe- 
less the news of STENSLAND’s arrest in Tangier is welcome. 
It is not good for the banking business that bank-thieves 
should eseape. 

The Evening Post turns from Oyster Bay and the show 
of ships to reeall that though Lixcoin’s fleets were large and 
formidable, “ he never found time to imitate foreign potentates 
in having them parade for his pleasure.” Worse than that, 
he did not even review his veteran troops when they came 
home. He couldn’t. He was dead. Otherwise he would 
have done so. And if he could have had a show of veteran 
ships, no doubt he would have done so. The Post speaks 
regretfully of the years after the civil war when our iron- 
elads had been laid up or sold and “ our coasts were patrolled 
only by the graceful wooden ships of the Kearsarge type.” 
But, after all, it is the fault of no living person that the 
virtuous wooden ships were superseded. They got out of 
date; that’s all. Lixcotn himself could not have kept them 
in fashion. 


A recent writer in the Atlantic complains that the perni- 
cious picture postal has usurped the old-time love-letter, and 
that the world is the loser thereby. It is even stated that 
the Princess Ena and the King of Spain exchanged picture 
postals with “ greetings ” instead of the daily love-letters. If 
business methods are really to invade the realm of the affec- 
tions, it is an undoubted fact that life will lose thereby its 
chief charm. The kingdom of love has always remained sta- 
tionary in the golden age where the world and its gains and 
rewards are always well lost, where leisure and glamour reign 
supreme, and where no one is keen about progress or renown 
or wealth or public recognition. One can hardly faney a 
human character complete that has not thrown away some 
half a dozen years at least to dwell in the kingdom of love 
and dreams, and who has not there received and sent forth 
daily those incursions into the kingdom of euphuistie litera- 
ture called love-letters. How faint and vulgar and inadequate 
indeed is a picture postal, an open, public, pictured message, 
compared with these perfumed sheets of literature folded and 
hidden and opened only by one. 

As we write, the Harvard-Cambridge boat-race has not 
been rowed yet, but the papers give daily reports of the con- 
dition of the crews—reports that are highly satisfactory as 
10 Harvard. There is due publie interest in the race here, 
and in England, we hear, the people are thoroughly excited 
about it. It is natural that the agitation should be some- 
what greater where the crews are on view and the race is to 
be rowed than at this distance from the scene of action. 
Theoretically, the Harvard youth represent nothing but the 
Harvard University Boat Club. Actually, they will be held 
to represent for half a day the United States, and unless 
both their quality as oarsmen and as individual Americans 
has been misreported, they will do credit to their compatriots. 
There seems to be a good prospect that they will win. So 
much the better for international sport if they do, for a vie- 
tory by Harvard would be likely to result in due time in a 
return visit by a crew from Cambridge or Oxford, and a race 
in our waters. 

One of London’s dog-day topics this year was, “ Should 
Christians Make Fortunes?” Mr. Grorce Bernard Sitaw 
took the negative. The question seems somewhat too general 
for intelligent discussion. Shrink it to the query, “Should 
Christians make Fortunes by buying Stocks on less than a 
Twenty-per-cent. Margin?” and there still remains an ample 
field for argument. The ethics of stock speculation abound 
in complications and perplexities. In that field of action, as 
in so many others, the important point is not so much what 

you do as how you do it. It is hazardous to generalize about 
it; yet it may be said, with reasonable security, that stock 
speculations are not conducive to spiritual development. The 
game is sordid at its very best. 












Mr. Bryan’s New York Speech 


Wuen, on August 30, Mr. W. 3. Bryan faced a vast audience in 
Madison Square Garden, he had an opportunity of riveting old 
friends and gaining new, owing to the split in the Republican 
party on the question of tariff revision, and to the fact that most 
of the factions of the disrupted Democracy were in a mood to 
welcome a standard-bearer of national reputation, under whose 
leadership they might hope to recover unity and courage. It 
cannot be said that the distinguished Nebraskan made the most 
of the occasion. Had he, indeed, refrained from advocating Federal 
ownership of trunk railways, his speech would have been, on the 
whole, well calculated to rally all sections of his party to his 
banner. On all issues outlined by him, save one, he could count 
with confidence on the cordial support of Democrats, South and 
North, of anti-imperialists, and, perhaps, of Republican revision- 
ists also. 

There is, in truth, no American citizen indisposed to acclaim 
the message of peace which Mr. Bryan brought from the Old 
World, and with which he began his discourse. It must have been 
known to most, if not all, of his auditors, although he carefully 
refrained from claiming the honor, that to his personal advocacy 
was due the unanimous resolution of the Interparliamentary 
Congress, held in London, to urge the next peace conference at The 
Hague to propose that, hereafter, even controversies alleged to in- 
volve a nation’s honor or vital interests should be submitted to 
examination at the hands of a third power, because such a 
reference, though neither party to the dispute would be bound by 
the decision, would at least assure considerable delay in the open- 
ing of hostilities, and give time for a sober second thought. It is 
a fact, as the Nebraskan pointed out, that for the United States 
to take the lead—it was, of course, not our Federal government, 
but a private American citizen, that had taken the lead—in a 
movement obviously promotive of international peace would tend to 
establish our position as a world power in the best sense of the 
term. He went on to say, what would commend itsclf not only to 
Democrats, but to those Republicans who concur with our Chief 
Magistrate and Secretary Root, that we should not only 
further peace in the Western Hemisphere, but also subserve our 
commercial interests, by announcing as our national policy that 
our navy will never be used for the enforcement of contractual 
obligations contracted by Latin-American republics toward our 
citizens. In what he had to say about the Philippines he could 
count upon acquiescence not only on the part of professional anti- 
imperialists, but also on that of most Republicans, for the RoosE- 
VELT administration itself has come to the conclusion that gradual 
self-government with ultimate independence must be assured to the 
archipelago, or, in other words, that we must deal eventually 
with the Filipinos as we have dealt with Cuba. 

Then, again, Mr. RooseveLttT himself, whose purpose of regu- 
lating railways more effectually was blocked for a year by the 
Federal Senate, must often have felt, what Mr. BrYan uttered, 
that in several European nations the legislative department of 
government is more quickly responsive to public sentiment than 
is our Congress. More than once during the last twelvemonth 
unpleasant experience and his impulsive temperament must have 
prompted Mr. RoosEvELT to echo Mr. BRYAN’s accusation that the 
United States Senate for some years has been the bulwark of pred- 
atory wealth. Neither will those who recall what the President 
had to say not long ago about the need of checking accumulations 
of colossal wealth expect him to repel with any vehemence the 
prophecy made in Madison Square Garden that, soon or late, the 
American people will demand an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution which will authorize an income tax. The two men appar- 
ently agree in thinking that it is little short of a disgrace to our 
country that a government, which by conscription can command 
the lives of its citizens, cannot compel wealth to bear its due 
share of the expenses of the government which protects it. We do 
not forget, either, that a few years ago Mr. RooseEvVELT, by the 
moral constraint of his interposition, virtually forced the miners 
and mine-owners of the anthracite region in Pennsylvania to submit 
to arbitration; how, then, could he dissent from Mr. BryYANn’s 
averment that, in advocating arbitration of disputes between labor 
and capital, he was defending the highest interests of all three of 
the interested parties, to wit, employers, the employees, and the 
public? In maintaining that government by injunction is an 
attack on the judicial system Mr. Bryan showed himself oblivious 
to the essential feature of equity jurisprudence, and of the main 
ground of its superiority for certain purposes to the common 
law; yet here also his error seems to have been shared by President 
ROOSEVELT, who originally favored a form of the railway-rate 
Lill which would have rigorously limited, if not extinguished, the 
power of a court of equity to suspend an application of the rate- 
making function of the Interstate Commerce Commission.’ Even in 
regard to trusts, which Mr. BRYAN declares are, and will remain, 
the paramount political issue so long as they are suffered to exist, 
the President will be found to agree with the Nebraskan on many 
points, though he does not go to the same extreme. They both 
hold that the aim of government prosecutors of law-breaking 
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trusts should be to imprison the guilty, and not merely to recover 
a fine, the amount of which may quickly be recouped by an in- 
crease in the prices of trust products. The two agree that, if all 
corporations doing an interstate business could be required to take 
out a Federal license, the Federal government could protect the 
public. Where they differ is that Mr. Bryan desires to see the 
trusts exterminated, root and branch, while Mr. RoosEvELT would 
deal with them in an eclectic way, beiieving that there are bene- 
ficial trusts as well as hurtful trusts. 

So much for the issues on which Mr. Bryan and President Roose- 
VELT stand close, or pretty close, together. As regards the im- 
portant question of tariff reform, on the other hand, the two 
statesmen seem wide apart, now that the President has felt himself 
constrained to ally himself ostensibly with the stand-patters. If 
the next Presidential campaign should turn—and it might have 
been made to turn—exclusively on the revision issue, there is 
searcely any doubt that not only all Democrats and independents, 
but many thousands of Republicans in Iowa, Massachusetts, and 
some other Northern States, would have rallied to the standard 
of the man who denounces the high Drnevey tariff as having long 
been a burden to consumers—and to some producers also—in the 
United “States. He would have had to confine himself to that 
specific arrangement, however. Unfortunately for Mr. BRYAN, he, 
in his Madison Square Garden speech, weakened seriously his 
position in the eyes of revisionists, and also his grip upon common 
sense, by the curious assertion that one of the worst features of a 
tariff levied for protection is that it fosters the idea that men 
should use their votes to advance their own financial interests. 
For what purpose may a vote be used more legitimately than to 
safeguard a voter’s means of livelihood? Mr. Bryan went on to 
make the wild and intolerable proposal that, in order to deter 
manufacturing establishments from entering into a_ trust, the 
President should be empowered to put at will on the free list any 
articles competing (in his opinion) with those controlled by a 
trust. To no man in the United States—not even THEODORE 
RooseveLt—would the people deliberately confide such a stupen- 
dous autocratic power of interfering with national industries. 

On the whole, however, up to this point, Mr. BRYAN’s speech was 
shrewdly calculated, as we have said, to unify the Democracy and 
call to it numerous recruits, besides vindicating strongly his title 
to leadership. He seems to have been haunted, however, by a mis- 
giving that possibly in 1908 the campaign might not pivot solely 
on tariff revision, and that, as regards some other matters, his posi- 
tion was not sharply enough distinguished from that of Mr. Roose- 
VELT on the one side, or that of Mr. Hearst on the other. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, on his part, stood committed to a prolonged and sincere 
endeavor to regulate interstate -railways by means of a commission 
appointed by the Federal Executive. The President had announced 
his inflexible opposition to Federal ownership of those railroads, 
except in the last resort. Mr. HEARST, on the other hand, while 
identifying himself with the principle of municipal ownership of 
municipal utilities, had expressed through his newspapers decided 
disapproval of Federal or State assumption of the ownership of 
private property. Confronted by these competitors, Mr. BRYAN 
conceived that he might step between them, and supplant Mr. 
ROOSEVELT in popular esteem, while, at the same time, outbidding 
Mr. Hearst for the next Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency, by announcing his personal conversion to the expediency of 
establishing Federal ownership of trunk railroads. By that un- 
lucky announcement he avowed himself a populist, if not a socialist. 
and dug a gulf between himself and the Jeffersonian Democracy. 
whose basic doctrines are individualism, the upholding of private 
property, and the safeguarding of State rights. Foreseeing the dis- 
approbation which the confession of his personal views might pro- 
voke, he tried to forestall and parry it by insisting that it was 
only interstate lines which he wished the Federal government to 
own, and that he was equally firm in the conviction that, in order 
to avert the gradual obliteration of State lines, all railways lying 
wholly within the boundaries of a single State should be con- 
trolled or owned by the State’s government. What seems not to 
have been obvious to Mr. Bryan himself—the fact, namely, that the 
concession of interstate lines to Federal ownership would inevitably 
be followed by the absorption of the State and local feeders also— 
Was soon perceived by the man in the street, and was instantly 
patent to the leading representatives of public opinion in the 
Southern States, which always eye with suspicion and alarm the 
faintest trace of Federal encroachment on the remnant of State 
rights still left to them. Nor is there a man, woman, or child in 
the Southern States who has not by this time recognized that 
Federal ownership would mean, on trunk roads forthwith, and 
eventually on State roads also—for the dwarf cannot curb the 
giant, nor the rivulet dictate to the sea—that no discrimination on 
the score of race or color would be tolerated in passenger-coaches. 
Invited to explain how he proposed to stop that consequence of 
Federal ownership of railways, Mr. BRYAN could make no reply. 

Unless Mr. Bryan disavows, or gradually whittles to nothing. 
his ill-considered declaration in favor of Federal ownership of 
interstate railways, he will forfeit in the next Democratic national 
convention the support of the thirteen Southern States which in 






























the last Presidential election stood, faithful among the faithless, 
behind the Democratic nominee. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
involuntary disavowal would avail to keep Southern Democrats 
steadfast in zeal for the Nebraskan’s candidacy. 


Has Mr. Roosevelt a Right to Accept a 
Renomination P 


Wuat Secretary Root, Secretary Tarr, Secretary SHAw, Vice- 
President FAIRBANKS, or Speaker CANNON may think about the 
matter is not known, but there is no doubt that many Democrats, 
and more Republicans, believe that the next Republican national 
convention will nominate THEODORE ROOSEVELT for President by ac- 
clamation, and that he will feel constrained to accept the honor. 
Already many attempts have been made to set forth grounds, more 
or less plausible, on which, so we are told, the President would 
be at liberty to reconsider and disavow the self-denying an- 
nouncement explicitly made by him on the night of election 
day, 1904. The most elaborate, earnest, and unflinching argu- 
ment, however, in favor of such a disavowal will be found in an 
article contributed to the September 7th number of the North 
American Review. The author maintains that THEODORE RoosE- 


VELT not only has a moral right, but is morally bound to disregard _ 


the self-abnegatory declaration made by him two years ago last 
November, and to shape his conduct regarding the acceptance of 
a renomination exclusively by his conception, formed at the time, 
of his duty to his party and his country. This evidently is the 
first gun from a battery from which we are destined to hear 
many a discharge. Let us state fairly but briefly the points 
which the author makes, or tries to make, and then consider 
whether they should be looked upon as established in the forum 
of ethies. 

The contributor to the North American Review takes the bull 
by the horns. He begins by conceding that nothing could be more 
unequivocal than the declaration made by Mr. RooseEveELt, liter- 
ally interpreted. He did not confine himself to saying that under 
no circumstances would he be a candidate for another nomina- 
tion. Such an averment would merely have pledged him not to 
seek a renomination; it would not have pledged him to refuse a re- 
nomination pressed upon him by acclamation or by the spontane- 
ous and enthusiastic appeal of a large majority of the next 
Republican national convention. We have heard such self-effacing 
protestations before, and in some instances their sincerity could 
not be questioned. No decent political opponent ever disputed, 
for example, the honesty of Horatio SEyMouR when, on consent- 
ing to preside over the Democratic national convention in 1868, 
he told the delegates frankly and firmly, “ Your candidate I can- 
not be.” Nevertheless, when the convention was stampeded by 
the unauthorized presentation of his name, he submitted to the 
will of his party’s representatives, and no honorable man ever 
blamed him for the submission. As the writer in the North 
American Review reminds us, Mr. Roosevett himself has fur- 
nished an equally striking precedent for receding from a position 
previously taken in good faith, under the stress of a tremendous 
demonstration of the will of a great party. 

While Governor of the State of New York in 1898, and 
harassed by the perfidious efforts of politicians to bury 
him in the Vice-Presidential chair, he declared with all the 
emphasis at his command, “Under no circumstances could 
I, or would J, accept the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency.” He did not then say, it will be observed, that he 
would not be a candidate for the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency.” He declared roundly that he would not accept the nomi- 
nation if made. Nevertheless, when he found that, in the judg- 
ment of a vast majority of his party, his consent to go upon the 
national ticket was of vital import to its success, he gave it un- 


.Willingly and reluctantly, honestly believing, as his friends be- 


lieved, that thereby he doomed himself to a political obscuration 
from which emergence would be scarcely possible. If, then, for 
an answer to the question what Mr. Roosevett will do, should 
a renomination be pressed upon him with a close approach to 
unanimity by the next Republican national convention, we go to 
the course actually pursued by him in circumstances precisely 
similar six years ago, we must acknowledge that the reply is 
direct, explicit, and unmistakable. 

The situation may be very different two years hence. Mr. 
IiryAN may then have lost the grip which he now seems to 
pessess upon the Democratic party. That party might then be so 
discredited by the triumph of its baser element in several States, 
including, conspicuously, the Empire commonwealth, and by por- 
tentous signs that Mr. Hearst might become its nominee for the 
Presidency, that the Republicans might look forward with confi- 
dence to placing any of their respected and worthy leaders in the 
olfice of Chief Magistrate. In such an event Mr. RoosEvELT 
might fairly hold that his party, no longer’ needing him, had no 
further equitable claim upon his services. As there would then 
he no longer any ground for calling upon him to act as the 
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saviour of his party, he would be at liberty to recognize the hon- 
orable obligations which, by his self-denying declaration, he may 
be thought to have contracted toward his friends who are aspir- 
ants for the Republican nomination in 1908. Undoubtedly by 
that declaration he encouraged them to cherish a hope and to use 
all legitimate means to bring about its fulfilment. They would, 
therefore, if he came forward as a voluntary competitor, have a 
right to accuse him of bad faith, an accusation not one of them 
would dream of making if a renomination should be forced upon 
him by a Republican national convention on the plea of dire 
party necessity. In the state of things which we have here con- 
ceived as possible, many a distinguished Republican would have 
the right to repudiate the notion that Mr. RoosEvELT was indis- 
pensable, and to insist that as a man of honor he could not recede 
from the position which he took spontaneously when he received 
the news of his election in 1904. Then the question for Mr. 
ROOSEVELT to settle would be a very simple one. It would be a 
question of honor between one man and another. It would have 
ceased to be a question of duty to a great party in extremity 
on the part of a beneficiary of its trust and favor. 

The distinction will be brought out sharply if we consider the 
interesting case of SttAs Wricut. In 1844 all Democrats believed 
—and the event was to show that their belief was well founded— 
that they could reverse the verdict rendered by the people four 
years before and elect their standard-bearer to the Presidency. The 
claim of MARTIN VAN BuREN to be the standard-bearer was valid 
in the eyes of a majority, though not of two-thirds, of the dele- 
gates to the Democratic national convention. It is well known 
that the opponents of VAN BuREN succeeded in enforcing the two- 
thirds rule and thus brought about the nomination of James K. 
Potk. Almost frightened at their own success, however, and 
anxious to conciliate VAN BurReEN’s friends, they proceeded with 
substantial unanimity to nominate Stras Wricut, of New York, 
for the office of Vice-President. Smas Wricgut inflexibly re- 
fused the nomination, holding that loyalty to VAN BuREN would 
not permit him to profit by his chief’s rebuff, and that his party 
was in no such jeopardy that his personal feelings must be over- 
ruled. That possibly may be the situation with which RoosEveLt 
will have to deal in 1908. If it is we have not the slightest doubt 
that he will abide by his self-denying ordinance and follow the 
precedent set by Sttas Wricur. 

We are constrained to add that, in our judgment, the contribu- 
tor to the North American Review, in defending his thesis that 
the President has a moral right to become a candidate for re- 
election, might have done well to confine himself to recalling what 
Mr. RoosEvELT did in 1900 with regard to the nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency, and to pointing out that in 1908 he is, on 
the whole, likely to be called upon with incomparably greater 
urgency to subordinate his personal intention and private wish to 
his conception of duty to his party and country. We do not 
think that the writer of the article under our eye makes his 
case any stronger by quoting MacnutAvetit to the effect that 
those who are charged with grave official responsibilities are freed 
from the trammels of convention with respect to exactitude of 
statement, because of the paramount importance of ultimate 
achievement, as contrasted with the character of the methods 
employed. It was, notoriously, Cassar Borota who, with the 
closest approach to perfection, personified MACHIAVELLI’s notion 
of the latitude and license concessible to a prince. Much less 
would Mr. RoosEveEttT’s right to repudiate, under certain circum- 
stances, his self-abnegatory utterance be vindicated in the sight of 
American citizens, because, in monarchical countries, custom ac- 
cords rulers special privileges, such as the open maintenance of 
mistresses, exemption from the payment of lost wagers, and other 
lapses from the common standard of uprightness and decency in 
private life. 

We repeat that the question which may be presented to Mr. 
ROOSEVELT in 1908 is at bottom a very simple one. If at that 
time, in the judgment of all reasonable men, the country cannot 
safely dispense with his services, the question will be one of 
public duty. If, on the other hand, he should be no longer neces- 
sary to the country, the question would be one of private honor. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Since President Roosevert took up with spelling-reform, and 
Brother Bryan endorsed government ownership of railroads, the 
only seat occupied in the row reserved for none-name-them-but-to- 
praise statesmen is that held down by Governor Maaoon of the 
Canal Zone. 


No one will dispute the right of the veteran editor of the 
Springfield Republican, SamveL Bow es, to speak authoritatively 
of the duties and responsibilities of newspaper men, and especially 
of newspaper editors.—Wilmington Star. 

Veteran, indeed! Why not “venerable” and be done with it? 
Man alive! he has barely turned rosy fifty and is as spry as Marse 
HENRY. 
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EVEN IN SPELLING? 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


COMMON SENSE 








HE howl raised against the name of. Roosevelt as the 

disciple of a body of the most learned and dignified scholars 

in the country, because he and they have wished to render 

a little first aid to our sorely diseased spelling, reminds 

me of the shriek of rage that went up all over this same 
country when an American dentist invented anzsthetics. 

What? Attempt to diminish pain? It was sacrilege! God 
gave us pain for our own good! If child-bearing were made un- 
horrible what would become of the literary value of the Biblical 
allusions to “a voice as of a woman in travail”? If teeth were to 
be pulled without agony, how would people know what Shake- 
speare meant when he said that there was never yet philosopher 
could endure the toothache patiently? 

But anesthetics came in, thank—the dentists!) Those numberless 
preachers who disgraced their pulpits by opposition were exactly 
like the good souls who are to-day opposing the purifying of the 
English language. 

To-day, the English have the most barbarie system of weights 
and measures, of money and spelling, in the civilized world. By 
some miracle the United States adopted decimal coinage, though 
we still stick to twelve inches in a foot, three feet in a yard, five 
and a half yards in a perch, or a pole, or a rod, forty of these in 
a furlong, and eight furlongs in a mile. Every country in Europe 
has a system that saves literally years of the lives of their children, 
and for the grown people untold mental effort. Yet every time 
there is a suggestion of change in America or England a vast wail 
rises against the sacrilege. 

I was in England when King Edward succeeded to the throne; 
all coins had to be made new, and it was an ideal opportunity for 
a step towards common sense. There were many petitions for 
reform—for even in England there are some minds open to reason— 
but it was greeted with the same conservative hee-haw that rises 
against all innovation, and the sacrilege was not attempted. The 
glory of England was saved, and bookkeepers could go on with 
their grand old system of four farthings to a penny, twelve pence 
in a shilling, two and a half shillings in a half-crown (the crown 
is imaginary), eight shillings in a sovereign (the pound is an 
imaginary coin), and a pound plus a shilling in a guinea (another 
imaginary coin, useful to doctors, and poets for whom it rhymes 
with Jenny—English pronunciation). 

And it is these English people who claim a voice in the spelling 
of the language we brought over here hundreds of years ago! The 
funniest thing about the whole controversy is the plaintive sob of 
certain Englishmen that we ought to have waited to collaborate 
with them in spelling‘reform. That’s what George III. said when 
we wanted Parliamentary reform. If it hadn’t been for George 
W., we'd still be “ waiting at the church.” 

English Parliamentary historians thank our forefathers now 
for helping them by cur Revolution. So future English scholars 
will thank us for a little Yankee sense in spelling reform—but 
we, dear friends, shall then be as dead as John Adams. 

There are several remarkable features about the protest against 
the so-called Rooseveltian spelling, which is no more his than any 
other good eause with which he is wise and sane enough to coincide. 

In the first place, the papers have been full to bursting of let- 
ters from indignant letter-writers who are plainly making their 
first entrance into print. They want bad spelling and hate good, 
as a certain personage is said to love sulphur and hate holy water. 

In spite of the fact that the 300 spellings are advocated by a 
board made up exclusively-of men whose names command a certain 
respect in letters, the unknown laity shriek ‘ Sacrilege!” 

To prove their love of dignity they throw morals overboard and 
misrepresent their opponents by outrageous caricatures, and then 
ridicule the caricatures of their own making. We have heard much 
recently of those excellent humorists “Josh Billings” and “ A. 
Ward”: we have read very funny parodies on “ The Deklarashun 
uv Independenz.” But 1 fail to find in the list of 300 words any 
instances of purely phonetic spelling, except perhaps the use of 
“sulfur” and “chlorin” and the like, both of which have been 
decreed by scientific associations for years, and were advocated by 
Noah Webster long ago. In a perfect cyclone of parodies and let- 
ters-to-the-editor I have failed to note a single instance of honest 
satire on what was really promulgated. But then conservatives 
never fight fair. 

Some have assailed the new spelling because it has not at- 
tempted to revolutionize everything at once. But the committee 
did not care to join the illustrious band of impracticable failures. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread; in fact, half a loaf is quite 
enough for one respectable meal. Those who resist half-measures 
of progress might as well say: Why bathe? the microscope will 
still show dirt. Why have express-trains? they'll never reach the 
moon. Why call the doctor for the baby? he’ll die before he’s a 
hundred, anyway. Common sense says, Do what you can. .Even a 
comet must go an inch before it can go a mile. 

Some of the editors who first railed at the reform have shifted 
to a policy of contempt; they say in effect: ‘On looking over 











these 300 words which we ridiculed before we read them, we find 
that fully half of them are in universal use in America, and most 
of the rest in common use, while the remainder are unimportant.” 
So the fire-fiend takes up the ery of “ Fire!” till after the panie, 
then says, “I don’t smell any smoke.” 

Fairly stated, the new spelling is simply a quiet, scholarly, 
scientific effort to administer a few. palliatives to a language that 
is suffering for want of a bath and a hair-cut. Every other nation 
in Europe has recently taken steps toward spelling reform, and no 
other language is in half so unsanitary a condition as ours. 

No effort has been made to flaunt the red rag of phonetie reform 
in the faces of the public. Nothing has been attempted but the 
dropping of certain useless letters which add nothing to the beauty 
of the words, add nothing to their legibility, and nothing to their 
historical value. It is the strangest of all strange things that the 
effort has not been hailed with hosannas of gratitude. But helping 
the public is like pulling a sick tiger’s ulcerated tqoth. He has to 
be bound and strapped, and approached with a ten-foot pole, and at 
that he will emit the caterwauls of a banshee regiment. Later, 
when the swelling subsides, he may wonder what he was so mad 
about. 

There has been some marvellous rallying to the defence of ety- 
mology by people who, I'll swear, had to go to the dictionary to be 
sure how to spell it. Their train of thought reminds me of the 
English reason for keeping the * u” in honor—to show that it came 
into our language vid the French. If you say, “ But, in the first 
place, it didn’t come from * honneur’; in the second place, it doesn’t 
show it if it did; and in the third place, if it did, why in the name 
of Heaven should I in my day and generation add a superfluous 
letter to a lot of words to show that they came from a language 
they didn’t come from?” To this the Englishman blandly answers 
* Because!” No wonder Britannia is represented as a woman. 

There’s 4n ugly phase to the matter, too, a mean, merciless 
revelation of human character. Educators favor the new spelling 
almost unanimously, because they see the eternal droves of children 
goaded year after year through the torments of learning to spell a 
language which laughs at analogy and despises system. 

How any man who was ever a child, and fretted his poor little 
soul out over the chaos of our spelling, can wish the atrocity 
perpetuated for the torture of endless future generations, I cannot 
understand. Have these enemies of spelling reform no children of 
their own? Have their relatives no children? Did they never see 
a bewildered little boy or girl standing at the teacher’s or the 
parents’ knee and acquiring nothing but headache and despair, 
shame and tears, in the effort to master the eternal contradictions 
of our indecent language? 

When I saw my little girl so tormented, in spite of her precocity 
and her earnestness, I swore that I would do whatever lay in my 
power to save future children from the most useless and senseless 
child-labor ever devised. Mr. Roosevelt has doubtless reached his 
decision in the same way. 

Yet I see other fathers by the thousand shaking their fists at 
any one who hints at an improvement. It is the old Adam in man 
that always hinders progress. It is the same spirit that per- 
petuates hazing: ‘‘ When I was a freshman, I had to black the 
sophomore’s boots; therefore when I’m a sophomore, the freshies 
shall black mine.” I can understand that spirit, even if I cannot 
admire it. But I can neither understand nor admire the spirit 
of the man who adds, “and when my boy is a freshman, [ll 
make him black boots for some other man’s boy.” That to me is 
odious. ; 

But it is not necessary to talk altruistically of children. We 
grown-ups ourselves cannot spell. I defy any scholar on earth to 
write a book and not consult a dictionary—and when he gets to 
the dictionary he will find several hundred words which the lexi- 
cographers themselves cannot spell without dispute. The most 
learned authors freely confess that they have been saved from 
humiliating blunders by proof-readers. And who ever saw a proof- 
reader that could exist without a fat dictionary at his elbow? 

This condition works even more harm among business men. It 
is notorious that half of them are saved from abject disgrace by 
their stenographers. This is as true of college graduates as of 
selfmade men. Surely, it is a ridiculous thing to have a language 
so spelled that a man with intelligence enough to make a million 
dollars should find himself a child among briers (or should I write 
“ briars ”), when it comes to what should be the simplest, least 
detaining thing on earth, the spelling of the words that represent 
ideas. 

A practical phase of the situation suggests itself forcibly to me. 
1 had writer’s cramp once for a year, and every individual letter 
I wrote meant a twinge as of toothache. Lord, how I hated the 
eternal baggage of silent or worse than silent letters! There's 
“though,” fifty per cent. of it is useless lumber—and how many 
other words have their thirty-five per cent., or forty per cent., or their 
ten per cent., or fifteen per cent., of silent freight—they are carrying 
(Continucd on page 1826.) 












































MR. BRYAN WITH MISS BRYAN AND MRS. BRYAN AT HIS I ON THE DECK OF THE STEAMSHIP “ PRINZESS IRENE” OFF QUARANTINE, 
NEW YORK, WATCHING THE TUGBOATS BE NG THE DELEGATION OF “ BRYAN’S HOME FOLKS ” WHICH WENT DOWN TO GREET IIIM 

















MR. BRYAN ON THE DECK OF THE TUG “ EUGENE MORAN,” ONE OF’ THE NEBRASKA WELCOME LOATS. AT HIS LEFT STANDS MAYOR 
“ JIM” DAHLMAN, OF OMAHA, WHO LASSOED MR. BRYAN AS SOON AS HE WAS WITHIN CASTING DISTANCE 


THE TRIUMPHAL RETURN OF WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


It began on August 29th with an ovation in New York Bay by a crowd of Nebraskans, included a procession up Broadway, 
and ended with a crowded meeting in Madison Square Garden at which Mr. Bryan spoke 
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ALASKA, THE SEAL-WARDER, AND 
THE JAPANESE RAIDERS 


By ROBERT DUNN 


Special Correspondent of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ 
Photographs by the Author 








Dutcu Harsor, Avaska, Fuly 26, 1906. 

RCHIPELAGIC Alaska—that is, the squawmen, prospectors, 

marshals, and district attorneys of the “Kangaroo” 

Alaskan courts that dispense Federal justice north of fifty- 

three degrees—believes that the eyes of the nations are 

upon it. The killing of five Japanese seal-raiders on St. 

Paul Island, July 17, by order of agents of the Department of 

Commerce and Labor, has dangled the figure of “ international 

complications ” before eyes accustomed to little more than fog 

and snow and salmon, and filled jails and courts, given over to 

dealing with claim-jumpers and insane Siwashes, with Orientals 
charged with piracy. 

Agent Lempke, who directed the attack on the raiders, realizes 

the gravity of his responsibility, and is preserving the utmost 

secrecy. The seal islands, under their lease by the government to 





a being as any of us, back of the raid, we wonder? . Known to 
have been “broke” in Victoria last -winter, he left there early 
in the spring for the Orient. He led the last unsuccessful raid, 
under the Mexican flag, some ten years ago, at the height of the 
famous “Bering Sea Controversy,” compromised by excluding 
British and American vessels from sealing within sixty miles of the 
islands, and allowing those of all other nations to hunt outside 
the three-mile limit. As a fact, this practically preserves the 
seals for the use of the American lessees, as it is unknown where 
the animals cruise when away from their rookeries. 

At this writing the islands are unprotected. The cutter Perry, 
setting out post haste for St. Paul when news of the killing 
reached here, broke a cylinder pump a mile from shore, and is laid 
up indefinitely. The Bear is out of commission. The Thetis is in the 
Arctic. The Rush is out of reach, preserving the salmon laws 





























DREARY UNALASKA, WITH ITS HUTS AND HOUSES CLINGING ABOUT THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


the North American Commercial Company, are rigidly closed to 
civilians of all nations. United States Marshal Harmon sits with 
his feet on the desk of the court, which by some ultra-divine right 
follows him about like a nimbus, and excludes the veriest Aleut 
from a peep at his dusky prisoners. The only persons here regard- 
less of “ war with Japan” are the miners digging sulphur in the 
live crater of Mount Makushin; the Squaw Billy, belle of the 
beach, who left last night on Charley Rosenberg’s yacht Pitti Sing, 
to hunt bear on Unimak Island, and Maggie, the Plymouth Rock 
hen, mascot of the cutter McCulloch, now coaling here, who flew 
aboard in San Francisco, on April 19, a winged refugee. Dutch 
Harbor looks to Washington for details of the St. Paul affair, and 
draws its kamaleikas tighter for the coming fray. 

We have no cable here, no steamship service, except the monthly 
call of the mail-boat Dora running to Valdez—an eiglity horse- 
power block cheese-box, which will shanghai you anywhere you say 
along the 1000 miles of the most treacherous coast in the world. 
For this is where, as Kipling says, utterly incorrect as to his 
geography in the “ Rhyme of the Three Sealers,” 





““Where northward look they to St. George, and westward to St. Paul’s.’? 


Was Abe McLean, Jack London’s Sea Wolf, who is as real 
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around the big canneries in Bristol Bay, and the McCulloch under 
orders to take Fish-Commissioner Bowers to Kodiak Island, pro- 
ceeding there to ship the Governor of Alaska from Sitka, for a 
tour of his domain. Unless her orders are changed, the seal 
islands are guarded from the four piratical craft—the Tokwa 
Maru and Bosso Maru among them—only by the rifles of the native 
guard. But no further attacks are expected. The raid was planned 
for just before August 1, the beginning of the killing season, after 
which the cutter patrol, intermittent up to that time, is supposed 
to become continuous. The rookeries on the island are policed from 
telephone stations at various points, connecting with the settle- 
ment. The annual killing is done under direction of agents of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Messrs. Sims and Lempke 
being detailed there this year. The young bulls only are killed, 
the cows being especially guarded. Skins on the islands are valued 
at $40 each, the Japanese thus having made away with about 
$5000 of booty, from the 125 skins of successful [oot. 

Many of the prisoners here talk English, and declare that they 
did not know their leaders contemplated a raid until orders were 
given to land. The schooners hail from Hakodate, on the north- 
ernmost Japanese island. The leaders, then, not being yet captured, 
and the revenue cutters showing disinclination to seize any vessels 









































THE SETTLEMENT AT DUTCH HARBOR, WHICH LIES A COLD, LONELY MILE FROM UNALASKA 


not caught in open violation of the law, the position of the 
prisoners is one of the many nice points of international law 
opened up by the affair. 

This is by no means the first trouble given by the Japanese in 
the mist-hung sea. The Perry routed a number of salmon-fishing 
boats from the Island of Attu, the westernmost of the chain, last 
September. They were reported to have returned at once, but 
were not there when the Perry visited the island this spring. Their 
presence is a great menace to the welfare of the natives. Not only 


do they trade with the Aleuts, thus violating the customs laws, 
but make immense hauls of salmon, upon which these remotest 
of Americans, whose condition is continually one of pitiful poverty, 


depend for their life. About a year ago a Jap schooner was found 
in southeastern Alaska, trading and buying fish from the Thlinket 
Indians—they of the totem-poles of ravens and orcas. 

Thus this island world waits upon the deliberation of ministers, 
yellow and white, in distant cabinets, smooth with sole leather, or 
white with mats and warm with hibachis. George King, half-breed, 


is dead with consumption to-day—for the white plague plays 
havoe with the aboriginee to rouse even our white men’s apathy 
about it at home—and his funeral is winding from under the green 
onion domes and triple-barred crosses of the Russian church, past 
the ancient mission school of Vemianimoff—that Russian Damien 
of a century ago—toward the abandoned river steamer, half-built 
in the Yukon boom for service on the great river half a decade ago. 
The priest is in his cloth of silver, the mourners carry gold-framed 
ikons toward the white crosses of the graveyard on the mountain. 
The fog rolls in on the north wind from the sterile sea, wraps a 
stole about the sentinel Priest Rock. at the mouth of Iliuliuk 
harbor, dims the lupine and bluebells on.the sheer cliffs, clothed 
in the most delicate and evanescent green, pitching thousands of 
feet, still snow-patched, from salt water. 

Makushin steams on, and all the archipelago waits breathless— 
except that youngest island in the world, Brooks, which pushed 
its smoky voleanie head through the sea last March, and: heaves 
and sputters at its sea-lions as the surf slowly preys upon its life. 





























THE REVENUE CUTTERS WHICH STAND GUARD OVER THE SEALS. 


THE “ PERRY ” 


IS THE WHITE VESSEL AT THE RIGHT, AND THE 


** MCCULLOCH ” LIES IN THE BACKGROUND 
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IN DEVONSHIRE—AN AMERICAN ANNEX 
By SYDNEY BROOKS 











HAT Devonshire belongs to the United States is not 

generally known. I did not know it myself until I came 

here last Thursday; and the surprise was all the greater 

inasmuch as fifteen and twenty years ago, when I used 

often to spend my holidays in these parts, there was 
hardly an American to be seen. Now there is hardly anything else. 
I turn over the register in the hotel where I am staying and find 
two English addresses to every twenty American. I look out of 
the window and there on the lawn is a gathering of half the States 
in the Union. I take the steamer to Clovelly and ninety per cent. 
of my fellow passengers are Americans. During the late naval 
maneuvres a second-class cruiser ran aground on Lundy Island, 
and for the past two months desperate efforts have been made to 
float her. Lundy Island is some twenty-five or thirty miles away 
and a favorite mark for excursionists. This year, thanks to the 
attraction of H. M. 8. Montagu, stranded on the rocks, with the 
waves breaking over her, the place has been more overrun than 
ever. Special steamers run from all the “resorts” on the coast 
to watch the salvage corps at work, speculate on their chances of 
success, and pass trippers’ comments on the lamentable mischance 
that brought so fine a vessel to such desperate straits. If you 
have never seen a battle-ship aground, her sides staved in by rocks, 
lurching horribly as the big waves strike her and pour in swirls of 
green and blue over her decks, you have yet to see a sight un- 
equalled for depression and desolation. I should have thought it 
a spectacle that every Englishman within striking distance of 
Lundy Island. would have made a point of witnessing and rumi- 
nating over. Yet when the steamship companies, gaudily adver- 
tising the Montagu as one of the attractions of the season, run 
their special boats to the scene of the tragedy, the passengers they 
carry are nearly all Americans. And on shore the American 
tourists seem even more ubiquitous. They crowd the coaches, they 
monopolize the char-d-bancs, you find them along all.the famous 
North Devon walks, in the heart of the tree-clad, stream-fed 
combes, and away up among the gorse and heather of the moors. 
For six weeks every year Devonshire, as I said, is an American 
annex. 

And so, I am bold to say, it should be. The place is worthy of 
the best tourists that can be sent to explore it, and I am per- 
suaded it is a good sign that Americans, after “ doing” the show- 
after taking the familiar tour of the cathedral towns and 





LYNTON, TWIN VILLAGE TO LYNMOUTH, PERCHED UPON 
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overrunning Stratford-on-Avon and Warwick, should be turning 
to the parts where England is most unspoiled and most beautiful. 
For a soft and almost sensuous luxuriance of charm there is 
nothing in the whole kingdom to equal Devonshire; and here round 
Lynton on the northern side of the county, with the Welsh coast 
sloping back from the blueness of the -Bristol Channel twenty 
miles away, all its beauties are gathered and massed together. I 
wish I could describe them, but to do them anything like justice 
one would need to be poet and artist in one. Even the humbler 
problem of trying to portray on paper or canvas Lynmouth and 
Lynton is one that has eluded writers and painters beyond num- 
ber. But I am willing to add to the long list of failures, if only 
on the off chance of inducing some American who is tired of the 
“sights ” of England to come and pitch his camp for a fortnight 
or so at Lynton, promising him that outside Italy he will find in 
all Europe nothing finer. Lynmouth and Lynton are the twin 
villages of the west. Lynmouth lies huddled about the brawling, 
rushing Lyn River just where it empties into the sea. Lynton is 
perched on a hill some four or five hundred feet above it. 
From where I am writing in the grounds of the hotel—an 
admirable hostelry that deserves all the American ‘patronage it gets 
Lynmouth lies almost directly below it. But except for a 
glimpse here and there I cannot see it. The whole precipitous 
slope of the intervening hill is a mass of magnificent woods—not 
the thin, bare, scrubby trees you usually find by the sea, but 
genuine forest giants. And through these woods, some nine acres 
of which are the private property of the hotel, walks have 
been made of easy grades and multiplied turning down which 
you pass (not without a certain aching in the knees) between 
banks of wild flowers and shrubs, until suddenly you turn into a 
highroad that drops with a single acute-angled twist into Lyn- 
mouth. 

But if instead of trying to pierce through these clumps of 
foliage I look to the right, levelling my eyes or raising them, a 
wonderful panorama presents itself. High as is the wooded hill 
to which Lynton clings, it is overshadowed by others higher still, 
some bare, so far as anything in England is ever bare, others yel- 
low and purple with gorse and heather, others green and waving 
with serried woods. Between these hills runs, until it curves 
from out your vision, a mile and a half of embowered ravine, down 
which the Lyn rattles and tumbles. The steep flanks on either side 

















ITS WOODED HILL HIGH ABOVE THE LYN RIVER 
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are solid masses of trees to the streamlet’s edge. You plunge into 
their cool and odorous depths to find bridle-paths, foot-paths, and a 
carriage road giving free access to paradise without spoiling or 
suburbanizing it. Where the woods end the heather begins, and 
above the heather mile upon mile of upland and moor. And the 
whole thing is but typical of all this part of Devonshire. Wher- 
ever you go you find these deep silent ferny glens channelled by a 
boiling stream, and above them vast stretches of bracken and 
heathery moor. It is a heart-breaking country to cycle or motor in. 
Hardly anywhere do you come across, except on the heights of the 
moor, a level quarter of a mile. The ascents and descents are 
sharp and sudden, but the Devonshire horses are used to them 
and negotiate them with an ease that is a perpetual source of 
wonderment. With a drag for the descent and an extra horse in 
waiting for the stiffer climbs I have never known a coach-load 
get stuck anywhere, while the most powerful motor will often have 
9 turn back. Walking and driving are the main occupations of 

e neighborhood’s holiday-seekers, though the streams yield some 

od fishing, and when the stag-hunting season opens, the country 
s the cynosure of sporting England. Of bathing there is next to 
none, the whole coast being too rocky and the tides too treacherous. 
A dozen steamers call at Lynmouth every day bound for points of 
interest within a radius of thirty or forty miles, and they are fast, 
comfortable, and excellently handled. So that one must be re- 
markably without rational interests of any kind to feel bored in 
such a place. A drive of a couple of hours in almost any direction 
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will take you through woods and over moors, between janes so 
narrow that you can pick the honeysuckle from the hedge as you 
bowl along, over roads that are banked for mile upon mile with 
unending clumps of heather and gorse, and will give you in turn 
every variety of land and sea scape, now bold and barren crags, 
now soft-moulded hills, now upland vastnesses, now close-packed 
woods. You are always in a valley or on a hill; never beyond sight 
of the sea nor out of earshot of some chirruping stream. 

So that Americans do well to come here. They may tramp over 
the country, Lorna Doone in hand, and identify the precise 
spot where “ girt Jan Ridd” sought Mother Meldrum; the church 
where Carver Doone shot Lorna, and the stream where John was 
found half drowned by the otttlaws’ captive. They may ramble 
through scenes that their own country has nothing to parallel. 
They may see what even in England can nowhere else be seen—the 
wild stag hunted by horse and hound. They may glut their anti- 
quarian tastes by visiting castle, church, and mansion. They may 
drop from a mountainous height through verdant woods into some 
fragrant glen and be served with tea by a peasant woman who will 
stock the table with home-made Devonshire cream—than which 
there is nothing even in Devonshire more luscious—and home- 
made bilberry jam. These are delights worth coming for, and I 
‘an only wonder that Americans have not tasted them long ago. 
They are now not only tasting but devouring them. It will take 
centuries to spoil Devonshire, but I think intending visitors should 
be advised to hurry up. 


AN EXILE 
By Erwin Clarkson Garrett 


E’S looking out across the bay 
Where the sunset fires fail— 


He’s staring far behind the hills 
Beyond the Outer Pale— 
He’s put his world behind him in 
The East-bound steamer’s trail. 


The fetid heat—the fetid life— 
The fetid fever too— 
The long checked paddy stretches, 
And the quivering dome of blue— 
The creeping carabao sledge, 
And the shacks of split bamboo. 


He cannot tell the Occident 
The Feeling of the East. 

He can’t describe the deathly calm 
When every wind has ceased 

And the lizards crawl through the nipa wall 
To snatch their living feast. 


He can’t describe the stillness 
Of the endless tropie day. 

He’s ‘most forgotten there’s a land 
Where people really pray. 

He only knows the brazen heat 
And the careless calm dismay. 


The parrots mock him overhead— 
The lizards ‘neath the eave— 

The fever calls him for her own— 
(She never will deceive) — 

And the days are months and the months are years 
That scorn the last reprieve. 


Then—if thou have a soul at all— 
And if you ever Care— 

And if you have a little time— 
(Which you can surely spare)— 

For God’s sake drop a letter to 
An exile over there. 



































THE NAVY’S PONDEROUS “BATTLE-SHIP” TARGET 


THIS TARGET, TWELVE FEET SQUARE AND THIRTY FEET HIGH, CONSTRUCTED FAITHFULLY TO REPRESENT A SECTION OF THE SIDE OF 
A MODERN BATTLE-SHIP, WAS RECENTLY FLOATED OFF SANDY HOOK, AND THEN SUNK BY THE DISCHARGE OF A TORPEDO CARRYING A 
NEW EXPLOSIVE. THE TARGET WEIGHED 187 TONS AND, AFLOAT, DREW 17 FEET. THE EFFECT OF THE EXPLOSIVE [IS READILY NOTICEABLE 
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THE HARVARD CREW GETTING OUT OF ITS SHELL AFTER LAST PRACTICE AT BOURNE END 
































THE CAMBRIDGE EIGHT CARRYING OUT THEIR BOAT FOR A SPIN ON THE COURSE 





THE HARVARD-CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE ON THE THAMES ON 
SEPTEMBER 8 
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FUTURE IN AMERICA 


A Search after Realities 








By H. G. WELLS 
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X.—THE TRAGEDY OF COLOR 


HARSH JUDGMENTS 


SEEM to find the same hastiness and something of the same 

note of harshness that strike me in the cases of MacQueen 

and Gorky in America’s treatment of her colored population. 

I am aware how intricate, how multitudinous, the aspects of 

this enormous question have become; but looking at it in the 
broad and transitory manner I have proposed for myself in these 
papers, it does seem to present many parallel elements. There is 
the same disposition toward an indiscriminating verdict, the 
same disregard of proportion as between small evils and great 
ones, the same indifference to the fact that the question does not 
stand alone, but is a part, and this time a by no means small part, 
in the working out of America’s destinies. 

In relation to the colored population, just as in relation to the 
great and growing accumulations of unassimilated and increasingly 
unpopular Jews, and to the great and growing multitudes of 
Roman Catholics whose special education contradicis at so many 
points those conceptions of individual judgment and responsibility 
upon which America relies, I have attempted time after time to 
get some answer from the Americans I have met to what is to me 
the most obvious of questions. “ Your grandchildren and the 
grandchildren of these people will have to live in this country side 
by side; do you propose, do you believe it possible, that. they 
should be living then in just the same relations that you and 
these people are living now; if you do not, then what relations do 
you propose shall exist between them?” 

It is not too much to say that I have never once had the begin- 
nings of an answer to this question. Usually one is told with 
great gravity that the problem of color is one of the most diffi- 
cult that we have to consider, and the conversation then breaks up 
into discursive anecdotes and statements about black people. One 
man will dwell upon the uncontrollable violence of a black man’s 
evil passions (in Jamaica and Barbadoes colored people form an 
overwhelming proportion of the population, and they have behaved 
in an exemplary fashion for the last thirty years) ; another will 
dilate upon the incredible stupidity of the full-blooded negro (dur- 
ing my stay in New York the prize for oratory at Columbia Uni- 
versity, oratory which was the one redeeming charm of Daniel 
Webster, was awarded to a Zulu of unmitigated blackness); a 
third will speak of his physical offensiveness, his peculiar smell 
which necessitates his social isolation (most well-to-do Southern- 
ers are brought up by negro “ mammies”’) ; others, again, will enter 
upon the painful history of the years that followed the war, 
though it seems a foolish thing to let those wrongs of the past 
dominate the outlook for the future. And one charming Southern 
lady expressed the attitude of mind of a whole class very com- 
pletely, I think, when she said, “ You have to be one of us to feel 
this question at all as it ought to be felt.” 

There, I think, I got something tangible. 
cult. 

My globe-trotting impudence will seem, no doubt, to mount to 
its zenith when I declare that hardly any Americans at all seem to 
be in possession of the elementary facts in relation to this question. 
These broad facts are not taught, as of course they ought to be 
taught, in school; and what each man knows is picked up by the 
accidents of his own untrained observation, by conversation always 
tinetured by personal prejudice, by hastily read newspapers and 
magazine articles and the like. The quality of this discussion 
is very variable, but on the whole pretty low. While I was in 
New York opinion was very much swayed by an article in, if I 
remember rightly, the Century Magazine, by a gentleman who had 
deduced from a few weeks’ observation in the slums of Khartoum 
the entire incapacity of the negro to establish a civilization of 
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his own. He never had, therefore he never could; a discouraging 
ratiocination. We English, a century ago, said all these things 


of the native Irish. If there is any trend of opinion at all in this 
matter at present, it lies in the direction of a generous decision 
on the part of the North and West to leave the black more and 
more to the judgment and mercy of the white people with whom he 
is locally associated. This judgment and mercy points, on the whole, 
to an accentuation of the colored man’s natural inferiority, to the 
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cessation of any other educational attempts than those that in- 
crease his industrial usefulness (it is already illegal in Louisiana 
to educate him above a contemptible level), to his industrial ex- 
ploitation through usury and legal chicane, and to a systematic 
strengthening of the social barriers between colored people of 
whatever shade and the whites. 

Meanwhile, in this state of general confusion, in the absence of 
any determining rules or assumptions, all sorts of things are hap- 
pening—according to the accidents of local feeling. In Massachu- 
setts you have people with, I am afraid, an increasing sense of 
sacrifice to principle, lunching and dining with people of color. 
They do it less than they did, I was told. Massachusetts stands, I 
One seems 
to reach the bottom at Springfield, Missouri, which is a county 
seat with a college, an academy, a high school, and a zoological 
garden. There the exemplary method reaches the nadir. Last 
April three unfortunate negroes were burnt to death, apparently 
because they were negroes, and as a general corrective of im- 
pertinence. They seem to have been innocent of any particular 
offence. It was a sort of racial sacrament. The edified Sunday- 
school children hurried from their gospel-teaching to search for 
souvenirs among the. ashes, and competed with great spirit for a 
fragment of charred skull. ; 

It is true that in this latter case Governor Folk acted. with 
vigor and justice, and that the better element of Springfield 
society. was evidently shocked when it was found that quite inno- 
cent negroes had been used in these instructive pyrotechnics; but 
the fact remains that a large and numerically important section 
of the American public does think that fierce and cruel reprisals 
are a necessary part of the system of relationships between white 
and colored man. In our dispersed British community we’ have 
almost exactly the same range between our better attitudes and our 
worse—I’m making no claim of national superiority. In London, 
perhaps, we outdo Massachusetts in liberality; in the National 
Liberal Club or the Reform a black man meets all the courtesies 
of humanity—as though there was no such thing as color. But, 
on the other hand, the Cape won’t bear looking into for a mo- 
ment. The same conditions give the same results; a. half-educated 
white population of British or Dutch or German ingredients greedy 
for gain, ill controlled and feebly influenced, in contact with a 
black population, is bound to reproduce the same brutal and 
stupid aggressions, the same half-honest prejudices to justify 
those aggressions, the same ugly, mean excuses. “Things are 
better in Jamaica and Barbadces,” said I, in a moment of patriotic 
weakness, to Mr. Booker T. Washington. 

“Eh!” said he, and thought in that long silent way he has. 
... “They’re worse. in South Africa—much. Here we’ve got a 
sort of light. We know generally what we’ve got to stand. 
There—” 

His words sent my memory back to some conversations I had 
quite recently with a man from a dry-goods store in Johannesburg, 
He gave me clearly enough the attitude of the common white 
out there; the dull prejudice; the readiness to take advantage of 
the “ boy ”; the utter disrespect for colored womankind; the savage, 
intolerant resentment, dashed dangerously with fear, when the 
native raises his head. (Think of all that must have happened 
in wrongful practice and wrongful Jaw and neglected educational 
possibilities before our Zulus in Natal were goaded. to face 
massacre, spear against rifle!) The rare and culminating result 
of education and experience is to enable men to grasp facts, to 
balance justly among their fluctuating and innumerable aspects, 
and only a small minority in our world is educated to that pitch. 
Ignorant people can think only in types and abstractions, can 
achieve only emphatic absolute decisions, and when the common- 
place American or the commonplace colonial Briton sets to work 
to “think over” the negro problem; he instantly banishes most 
of the material evidence from his mind—clears for action, as it 
were. He forgets the genial carriage of the ordinary colored man, 
his beaming face, his kindly eye, his rich, jolly voice, his touching 
and trusted friendliness, his amiable, unprejudiced readiness to 


















serve and follow a white man who seerss to know what he is 


doing. He forgets—perhaps he has never seen—the dear humanity 
of these people, their slightly exaggerated vanity, their innocent 
and delightful love of color and song, their immense capacity for 
affection, the warm romantic touch in their imaginations. He 
ignores the real fineness of the indolence that despises servile 
toil, of the carelessness that disdains the watchful aggressive 
economics, day by day, now a wretched little gain here and now a 
wretched little gain there, that make the dirty fortune of the 
Russian Jews who prey upon color in the Carolinas. No; in the 
place of all these amiable every-day experiences he lets his imagina- 
tion go to work upon a monster, the “ real nigger.” 

“Ah! You don’t know the real nigger,” said one American to 
me when I praised the colored people I had seen. “ You should see 
the buck nigger down South, Congo brand. Then you’d understand, 
sir.” 

His voice, his face had a gleam of passionate animosity. 

One could see he had been brooding himself out of all relations 
to reality in this matter. He was a man beyond reason or pity. 
He was obsessed. Hatred of that imaginary diabolical “ buck 
nigger ” blackened his soul. It was no good to talk to him of the 
‘buck American, Packingtown brand,” or the “buck English- 
man, suburban race-meeting type,” and to ask him if these in- 
tensely disagreeable persons justified outrages on Senator Lodge, 
let us say, or Mrs. Longworth. No reply would have come from 
him. “You don’t understand the question,” he would have an- 
swered. ‘“ You don’t know how we Southerners feel.” 

Well, one can make a tolerable guess. 


THE WHITE STRAIN 


I certainly did not begin to realize one most important aspect 
of this question until I reached America. I thought of those eight 
millions as of men, black as ink. But when I met Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, for example, I met a man certainly as white in ap- 
pearance as our Admiral Fisher, who is, as a matter of fact, quite 
white. A very large proportion of these colored people, indeed, 
is more than half white. One hears a good deal about the high 
social origins of the Southern planters, very many derive indispu- 
tably from the first families of England. It is the same blood 
flows in these mixed colored people’s veins. Just think of the 
sublime absurdity, therefore, of the ban. There are gentlemen of 
education and refinement, qualified lawyers and doctors, whose an- 
cestors assisted in the Norman Conquest, and they dare not enter 
a car marked “ white ” and intrude upon the dignity of the rising 
loan-monger from Esthonia. For them the “Jim Crow” car... . 

One tries to put that aspect to the American in vain. “ These 
people,” you say, “are nearer your blood, nearer your temper, than 
any of those bright-eyed, ringleted immigrants on the East Side. 
Are you ashamed of your poor relations? Even if you don’t like 
the half, or the quarter of negro blood, you might deal civilly 
with the three-quarters white. It doesn’t say much for your 
faith in your own racial prepotency, anyhow... .” 

The answer to that is usually in terms of mania. 

“Let me tell you a little story just to illustrate,’ said one 
deponent to me in an impressive undertone—‘ just to illustrate, 
you know. ... A few years ago a young fellow came to Boston 
from New Orleans. Looked all right. Dark—but he explained 
that by an Italian grandmother. ‘Touch of French in him, too. 
Popular. Well, he made advances to a Boston girl—good family. 
Gave a fairly straight account of himself. Married.” 

He paused. “Course of time—offspring. Little son.” 
made me feel what was coming. 

“Was it by any chance very, very black?” I whispered. 

“Yes, sir. Black! Black as your hat. Absolutely negroid. 
Projecting jaw, thick lips, frizzy hair, flat nose—everything. .. . 

“But consider the mother’s feelings, sir, consider that! A pure- 
minded, pure white woman!” 

What can one say to a story of this sort, when the taint in the 
blood surges up so powerfully as to blacken the child at birth 
beyond even the habit of the pure-blooded negro? What can you 
do with a public opinion made of this class of ingredient? And 
this story of the lamentable results of intermarriage was used, not 
as an argument against intermarriage, but as an argument against 
the extension of quite rudimentary civilities to the men of color. 
“Tf you eat with them, you’ve got to marry them,” he said, an 
entirely fabulous post-prandial responsibility. 

It is to the tainted whites my sympathies go out. The black or 
mainly black people seem to be fairly content with their in- 
feriority; one sees them all about the States as waiters, cab-drivers, 
railway porters, car attendants, laborers of various sorts, a pleas- 
ant-smiling, acquiescent folk. But consider the case of a man 
with a broader brain than such small uses need, conscious, per- 
haps, of exceptional gifts, capable of wide interests and sustained 
attempts, who is perhaps as English as you or I, with just a 
touch of color in his eyes, in his lips, in his finger-nails, and in 
his imagination. Think of the accumulating sense of injustice he 
must bear with him through life, the perpetual slight and insult 
he must undergo from all that is vulgar and brutal among the 
whites! Something of that one may read in the sorrowful pages 
of Du Bois’s The Souls of Black Folk. They would have made 
Alexandre Dumas travel in the Jim Crow car if he had come to 
Virginia. But I can imagine some sort of protest on the part of 
that admirable but extravagant man. . . . They even talk of “Jim 
Crow elevators” now in Southern hotels. 

At Hull House, in Chicago, I was present at a conference of 
colored people—Miss Jane Addams efficiently in control—to con- 
sider the coming of a vexatious play, “The Clansman,” which 
seems to have been written and produced entirely to exacerbate 
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racial feeling. Both men and women were present, business people, 
professional men, and their wives; the speaking was clear, tem- 
perate, and wonderfully to the point, high above the level of any 
British town council I have ever attended. One lady would have 
stood out as capable and charming in any sort of public discus- 
sion in England—though we are not wanting in good women 
speakers—and she was at least three-quarters black... . 

And while I was in Chicago, too, I went to the Peking Theatre— 
a “coon” music-hall—and saw something of a lower level of 
colored life. The common white, I must explain, delights in call- 
ing colored people “ coons,” and the negro, so far as I could learn, 
uses no retaliatory word. It was a “ variety ” entertainment, with 
one turn, at least, of quite distinguished merit, good-humored and 
brisk throughout. I watched keenly, and I could detect nothing 
of that trail of base suggestion one would find as a matter of 
course in a music-hall in such English towns as Brighton and 
Portsmouth. What one heard of kissing and love-making was 
quite artless and simple indeed. The negro, it seemed to me, did 
this sort of thing with a better grace and a better temper than a 
Londoner, and shows, I think, a finer self-respect. He thinks more 
of deportment, he bears himself more elegantly by far than the 
white at the same social level. The audience reminded me of the 
sort of gathering one would find in a theatre in Camden Town or 
Hoxton. There were a number of family groups, the girls 
brightly dressed, and young couples quite of the London music- 
hall type. Clothing ran “ smart,’ but not smarter than it would 
be among fairly prosperous north London Jews. There was no 
gallery — socially —no collection of orange-eating, interrupting 
hooligans at all. Nobody seemed cross, nobody seemed present for 
vicious purposes, and everybody was sober. Indeed, there and 
elsewhere I took and confirmed a mighty liking to these gentle, 
human, dark-skinned people. 


MR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


But whatever aspect I recall of this great taboo that shows no 
signs of lifting, of this great problem of the future that America 
in her haste, her indiscriminating prejudice, her lack of any sus- 
tained study and teaching of the broad issues she must decide, 
complicates and intensifies, and makes threatening, there presently 
comes back to mind the browned face of Mr. Booker 'T. Washington, 
as he talked to me over our lunch in Boston. 

He has a face rather Irish in type, and the soft slow negro voice. 
He met my regard with the brown sorrowful eyes of his race. He 
wanted very much that I should hear him make a speech, be- 
cause then his words came better; he talked, he implied, with a 
certain difficulty. But I preferred to have his talking, and get not 
the orator—every one tells me he is an altogether great orator in 
this country where oratory is still esteemed—but the man. 

He answered my questions meditatively. I wanted to know 
with an active pertinacity. What struck me most was the way in 
which his sense of the overpowering forces of race prejudice 
weighs upon him. It is a thing he accepts; in our time and condi- 
tions it is not to be fought about. He makes one feel with an 
exaggerated intensity (though I could not even draw him to 
admit) its monstrous injustice. He makes no accusations. He is 
for taking it as a part of the present fate of his “ people,” and 
for doing all that can be done for them within the limit it 
sets. 

Therein he differs from Du Bois, the other great spokesman 
color has found in our time. Du Bois is more of the artist, less 
of the statesman; he conceals his passionate resentment all too 
thinly. He batters himself into rhetoric against these walls. He 
will not repudiate the clear right of the black man to every 
educational facility, to equal citizenship, and equal respect. But 
Mr. Washington has statecraft. He looks before and after, and 
plans and keeps his counsel with the scope and range of a states- 
man. I use “statesman” in its highest sense; his is a mind that 
can grasp the situation and destinies of a people. After I had talked 
to him I went back to my club, and found there an English news- 
paper with a report of the opening debate upon Mr. Birrell’s 
Education Bill. It was like turning from the discussion of life 
and death to a dispute about the dregs in the bottom of a tea- 
cup somebody had neglected to wash up in Victorian times. 

I argued strongly against the view he seems to hold that black 
and white might live without mingling and without injustice, side 
by side. That I do not believe. Racial differences seem to me 
always to exasperate intercourse unless people have been trained 
to ignore them. Uneducated men are as bad as cattle in perse- 
cuting all that is different among themselves. The most miserable 
and disorderly countries of the world are the countries where two 
races, two inadequate cultures, keep a jarring, continuous separa- 
tion. “You must repudiate separation,’ I .said. “No peoples 
have ever yet endured the tension of intermingled distinctness.” 

“May we not become a peculiar people—like the Jews?” he sug- 
gested. “Isn’t that possible?” 

But there I could not agree with him. 
ful history of the Jews and Armenians. And the negro cannot do 
what the Jews and Armenians have done. The colored people of 
America are of a different quality from the Jew altogether, more 
genial, more careless, more sympathetic, franker, less intellectual, 
less acquisitive, less wary and restrained—in a word, more Occi- 
dental. They have no common religion and culture, no conceit 
of themselves to hold them together. The Jews make a ghetto for 
themselves wherever they go; no law but their own solidarity has 
given America the East Side. The colored people are ready to dis- 
perse and interbreed, are not a community at all in the Jewish 
sense, but outcasts from’ a community. They are the victims of a 
prejudice that has to be destroyed. These things I urged, but it 
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was, I think, empty speech to my hearer. I could talk lightly of 
destroying that prejudice, but he knew better. It was the central 
fact of his life, a law of his being. He has shaped all his proj- 
ects and policy upon that. Exclusion is inevitable. So he dreams 
of a colored race of decent and inaggressive men silently giving 
the lie to all the legend of their degradation. They will have their 
own doctors, their own lawyers, their own capitalists, their own 
banks—because the whites desire it so. But will the uneducated 
whites endure even so submissive a vindication as that? Will 
they suffer the horrid spectacle of free and self-satisfied negroes 
in decent clothing on any terms without resentment? 

He explained how at the Tuskegee Institute they make useful 
men, skilled engineers, skilled agriculturalists, men to live down 
the charge of practical incompetence, of ignorant and slovenly 
farming and house management... . 

“T wish you would tell me,” I said, abruptly, “ just what you 
think of the attitude of white America towards you. Do you think 
it is generous?” 

He regarded me for a moment. 
said. 

“Yes,” I said; “but the ordinary man. Is ‘he fair 

“ Some things are not fair,” he said, leaving the general question 
alone. “It isn’t fair to refuse a colored man a berth on a sleep- 
ing-car. E?—I happen to be a privileged person, they make an 
exception for me; but the ordinary educated colored man isn’t ad- 
mitted to a sleeping-car at all. If he has to go a long journey, 
he has to sit up all night. His white competitor sleeps. Then 
in some places, in the hotels and restaurants— It’s all right here 
in Boston—but southwardly he can’t get proper refreshments. 
All that’s a handicap... . 

“The remedy lies in education,” he said; “ ours—and theirs. 

“The real thing,” he told me, “isn’t to be done by talking and 
agitation. It’s a matter of lives. The only answer to it all is 
for colored men to be patient, to make themselves competent, to do 
good work, to live well, to give no occasion against us. We feel 
that. In a way it’s an inspiration. ... 

“There is a man here in Boston, a negro, who owns and runs 
some big stores, employs all sorts of people, deals justly. That 
man has done more good for our people than all the eloquence 
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or argument in the world. ... That is what we have to do—it is 
all we cam do... .” 

Whatever America has to show in heroic living to-day, I doubt 
if she can show anything finer than the quality of the resolve, the 
steadfast effort hundreds of black and colored men are making to- 
day to live blamelessly, honorably, and patiently, getting for them- 
selves what scraps of refinement, learning, and beauty they may, 
keeping their hold on a civilization they are grudged and denied. 
They do it not for themselves only, but for all their race. Each 
educated colored man is an ambassador to civilization. They 
know they have a handicap, that they are not exceptionally bril- 
liant or clever people. Yet every such man stands, one likes to 
think, aware of his representative and vicarious character, fight- 
ing against foul imaginations, misrepresentations, injustice, in- 
sult, and the naive unspeakable meannesses of base antagonists. 
Every one of them who keeps decent and honorable does a little 
to beat that opposition down. 

But the patience the negro needs! He may: not even look con- 
tempt. He must admit superiority in those whose daily conduct to 
him is the clearest evidence of moral inferiority. We sympathetic 
whites, indeed, may claim honor for him; if he-is wise he will be 
silent under our advocacy. He must go to and fro self-controlled, 
bereft of all the equalities that the great flag of America proclaims— 
that flag for whose united empire his people fought and died, giving 
place and precedence to the strangers who pour in to share its 
beneficence, strangers ignorant even of its tongue. That he must 
do—and wait. The Welsh, the Irish, the Poles, the white South, 
the indefatigable Jews may cherish grievances and rail aloud. 
He must keep still. They may be hysterical, revengeful, threaten- 
ing, and perverse; their wrongs excuse them. For him there is 
no excuse. And of all the races upon earth, which has suffered 
such wrongs as this negro blood that is still imputed to him as a 
sin? These people who disdain him, who have no sense of repara- 
tion towards him, have sinned against him beyond ali measure. . 

No, I can’t help idealizing the dark submissive figure of the 
negro in this spectacle of America. He, too, seems to me to sit 
waiting—and waiting with a marvellous and simple-minded pa- 
tience—for finer understandings and a nobler time. 

To be Continued, 
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“ ADENA,” THE DIGNIFIED BUILDING WHICH WAS USED AS THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF GOVERNOR THOMAS WORTHINGTON OF OHIO, 


DURING HIS INCUMBENCY OF THAT OFFICE BETWEEN 1815 AND 


1818, IS TO BE REPRODUCED AS THE OHIO BUILDING AT THE JAMES- 


TOWN EXPOSITION NEXT YEAR. ‘“ ADENA,’’ WHICH IS SITUATED SEVERAL MILES FROM CHILLICOTHE, THE FORMER CAPITAL OF THE 
STATE, WAS BUILT IN 1806 AFTER THE DESIGN OF THE ELDER LATROBE, WHO WAS ENGAGED TO REBUILD THE CAPITOL AT WASHING- 
TON AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY FIRE IN 1814. SUCH WERE THE PRIMITIVE CONDITIONS OF PRANSPORTATION AT THE TIME “ ADENA” 


WAS PLANNED THAT IT WAS NECESSARY TO CONVEY THE BUILDING 
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CHAPTER XXX 

VELYN’S return of appetite and spirits endured only a 

few days. Then she seemed worse than before. In fact, 

Wollaston, thinking that he had done wrong in yielding 

for only a second to his impulse of tender protection 

and admiration for the young girl, went too far in the 
opposite direction. In order to make amends to Maria, himself, 
and Evelyn, he was actually rude, almost brutal. He scarcely 
spoke to Evelyn. On one occasion he even reprimanded her severely 
in a class for a slight mistake. Evelyn turned pale, and gave him 
a glance like that of some pretty little harmless animal which has 
nothing except love and devotion in its heart, and whose very mis- 
takes are those of love and overanxiety to please. Wollaston was 
struck to the heart by the look, but he did not relax one muscle 
of his stern face. 

“T think Mr. Lee treated you mean—so, there,’ Addie Hemingway 
said to Evelyn when they had left the room. 

Evelyn said nothing. Her face continued pale and shocked. It 
was inconceivable to her that anybody, least of all Mr. Lee, could 
have spoken so to her. 

“ He’s treating you like a child,” Addie Hemingway continued. 
“Mr. Lee has no right to speak so to seniors.” Addie’s words were 
in themselves sympathetic, but there was an undertone of delight in 
her voice at the other girl’s discomfiture which she could not 
eliminate. In reality she was saying to herself that Evelyn Edgham, 
in spite of her being so pretty, had had to meet a rebuff, and she 
exulted in it. 

Evelyn still said nothing. She left Addie abruptly and joined 
Maria in her class-room. It was the noon hour. 

Maria glanced anxiously at her sister as she entered. “ Why, 
darling, what is the matter?” she cried. 

* Nothing,” said Evelyn, with a quiet, dejected air unusual to 
her. Maria could not get any admission that anything was wrong 
from her. 

After that Evelyn lost flesh so rapidly that it became alarming. 
Maria and her aunt wondered if they ought to allow her to go 
through the strain of the graduation exercises, but neither dared 
say anything about it to her. Evelyn’s whole mind seemed fastened 
upon her graduation and the acquitting of herself with credit. 

Graduation day fell on a Wednesday. It was a clear June day, 
with a sky of blue, veiled here and there with wing-shaped clouds. 
It was quite warm. Evelyn dressed herself very early. She was 
ready long before it was time to take the car. In her white gradu- 
ating dress she was fairly angelic. Although she had lost so much 
flesh, it had not affected her beauty. only made it more touching. 
Her articulations and hones were so fairylike and delicate that even 
with her transparent sleeved and necked dress there were no un- 
seemly protuberances. Her slenderness, moreover, was not so ap- 
parent in her fluffy gown. Above her necklace of pink corals her 
lovely face showed. It was full of a gentle and uncomplaihing 
melancholy, yet that day there was a tinge of hope in it. The 
faintest and most appealing smile curved her lips. She looked at 
everybody with a sort of wistful challenge. It was as if she said: 

“ After all, am I not pretty and worthy of being loved? Am I 
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not worthy of being loved, even if I am not? And I have all my 
books in my head too.” 

Maria had given her a bouquet of red roses. When Evelyn, in her 
turn, came forward to read her essay, holding her red roses, with red 
roses of excitement burning on her delicate cheeks, there was a low 
murmur of admiration. 

Then it was that Maria, in her blue gown, seated among the other 
teachers, caught the look on Wollaston Lee’s face. It was unmis- 
takable. It was a look of the utmost love and longing and admira- 
tion—the soul of the man for the minute was plainly to be read. 
In a second the look was gone, but Maria had seen. 

“ He is in love with her,” she told herself, ‘‘ only he is so honor- 
able that he chokes the love back.” 

Maria turned very pale, but she listened with smiling lips to 
Evelyn’s essay. It was very good, but not much beyond the usual 
rate of such productions. . Evelyn had nothing creative about her, 
although she was even a brilliant scholar. But the charm of that 
little flutelike voice coming from that slight, white-clad beauty, 
made even platitudes seem like something higher than wisdom. 

When Evelyn had finished there was a great round of applause 
and a shower of flowers. She returned again and again, and bowed, 
smiling delightedly. She was flushed with her triumph. She 
thought that even Mr. Lee must be pleased with, if he did not love, 
her, and be proud to have such a pupil. 

That evening there was to be a reception for the teachers and the 
graduating class at Mr. Lee’s house. Evelyn and Maria had planned 
to go to one of the other teachers who lived in Westbridge, have 
supper, and go from there to the reception. But when the exercises 
were over and they had reached the teacher’s home, Evelyn’s strength 
gave way. She had a slight fainting fit. The teacher, an elderly 
woman who.lived alone, gave her home-made wine and made her 
take off her dress, put on one of her own wrappers, and lie down and 
rest until the last minute, in the hope that she would be able to 
go to the reception. But it became evident that the girl was too 
exhausted. When Maria and the teacher were fastening her dress 
again she fainted the second time. The teacher, who was a de- 
cisive woman, spoke. 

“There is no sense whatever in this child’s leaving this house to- 
night,” said she. ‘ Maria, you go to the reception, and I will stay 
and take care of her.” 

“No,” said Maria, “if Evelyn is not able to go, I think we had 
better take the trolley at once for home.” 

Maria was as decided as the other teacher. When the white-clad 
graduates and the teachers were gathering at Wollaston Lee’s, she 
and Evelyn boarded the trolley for Amity. Evelyn still held fast 
to her bouquet of red roses, and Maria was laden with baskets and 
bouquets which had been strewn at her shrine. Evelyn leaned back 
in her seat, with her head resting against the window, and did not 
speak. All her animation of the morning had vanished. She looked 
ghastly. Maria kept glancing furtively at her. She herself looked 
nearly as pale-as Evelyn. She realized that she was face to face 
with a great problem. She was as unhappy as Evelyn, but 
she was stronger to bear unhappiness. She had philosophy and 
logic, and her young sister was a creature of pure emotion, and at 
the same time she was so innocent and ignorant, that she was com- 




















pletely helpless before it. Evelyn closed her eyes as she leaned 
against the window-frame, and a chill crept over her sister as she 
thought that she could not look much different if she were dead. 
Then came to Maria the conviction that this sister’s life meant more 
than anything else in the world to her. That she could bear the 
loss of everything rather than that, and when she, too, would not 
be able to avoid the sense of responsibility for it. If she had not 
been so headlong and absurdly impetuous years ago, Evelyn might 
easily have been happy and lived. When they reached home the 
door was opened, and Aunt Maria in her ruffled nightgown and cap, 
holding a streaming lamp, stood back hastily lest somebody see her. 

“Come in and shut the door quick, for goodness’ sake!” said she. 
“T am all undressed.” 

Maria and Evelyn went in, and Maria closed and locked the door. 

“What have you come home for?” asked Aunt Maria. “ Why 
didn’t you go to the reception and stay at Miss Thomas's, the way 
you said you were going to, I’d like to know?” 

“Evelyn didn’t feel very well, and 1 thought we'd better come 
home,” replied Maria, with a little tone of evasion in her voice. 

Aunt Maria turned and looked sharply at Evelyn, who was leaning 
against the wall. She was faint again, and she looked, in her 
white dress, with her slender curves, like a bas-relief. 

“What on earth is the matter with her?” asked Aunt Maria, in 
her angry voice, 
which was still full 
of the most loving 
concern. She caught 
hold of  Evelyn’s 
slight arm. “ You 
are all tired out, just 
as I expected,” she 
said. “I call the 
whole thing pure tom- 
foolery. If girls want 
to get educated, let 
them, but when it 
comes to making such 
a parade when they 
are all worn out 
with education, there 
is no sense in_ it. 
Maria, you get her 
up-stairs to bed.” 

Evelyn was too ex- 
hausted to make any 
resistance. She al- 
lowed Maria to as- 
sist her up-stairs and 
undress her. When 
her sister bent over 
her to kiss her good 
night, she said, sooth- 
ingly: 

“There, now, dar- 
ling, go to sleep. 
You will feel better, 
now school is done, 
and you will have a 
chance to rest.” 

But Evelyn _ re- 
sponded with the 
weakest and most 
hopeless little sob. 

“Don’t cry,  pre- 
cious,” said Maria. 

“Won’t you tell, if 
I tell you  some- 
thing?” said Evelyn, 
raising herself on one 
slender arm. 

“No, dear.” 

“Well—he does— 
care a good deal 
about me. I know 
now. I—I met him 
out in the grove 
after the exercises 
were over, and—there 
was nobody there, and 
he—caught hold of 
my arms—and, Maria, 
he looked at me, but ” 
—Evelyn burst into a 
weak little wail. 

“ What is it, dear?” 

“Oh, I don’t know 
what it is, but for 
some reason he 
thinks he can’t tell 
me. He did not say 
so, but he made me 
know, and—and, oh, 
Maria, he is going 
away! He is not 
coming back to West- 
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said so. Of course it would not make much difference to me if he 
did stay away. I should not see him very often, but, oh, Maria, 
you will think I am dreadful, and I do love you and Aunt Maria 
and Uncle Henry and Aunt Eunice, but I can’t heip minding his 
going away where I can never see him more than anything else 
in the world. I can’t help loving him most. I do feel so very 


” 


badly, sister, that 1 think I shall die. 

** Nonsense, darling!” 

“Yes, I shall. And I am not ashamed now—just killed. A per- 
son is not to blame for being killed. He is going away and I shall 
never see him again. The sight of him was something—lI shall not 
even have that. You don’t know, sister. I don’t love him for my 
own self, but for himself. Just the knowing he is near is some- 
thing, and I shall not even have that.” 

Evelyn was too weak to cry tumultuously, but she made little 
futile moans, and clung to Maria’s hand. Maria tried to soothe her, 
and finally the child, worn out, seemed to be either asleep or in the 
coma of exhaustion. 

Then Maria went into her own room. She undressed, and sat 
down beside the window with a wrapper over her nightgown. 
Now she had to solve her problem. She began as she might have 
done with a problem in higher algebra, this problem of the human 
heart and its emotions. She said to herself that here were three 
people, Evelyn, Wol- 
laston, and _ herself, 
three known quanti- 
ties, and an unknown 
quantity of happi- 
ness, and perhaps life 
itself, which must be 
evolved from them. 
She eliminated _her- 
self, and her own 
happiness, not with 
any particular reali- 
zation of  self-sacri- 
fice. She came of a 
race of women to 
whom _ self - sacrifice 
was more natural 
than . self- gratifica- 
tion. She was un- 
happy, but there was 
no struggle for happi- 
ness to render the un- 
happiness keener. She 
thought first of 
Evelyn. She loved 
Wollaston. Maria 
reasoned, of course, 
that she was very 
young. This first 
love might not be 
her only one, but 
the girl’s health might 
break under the 
strain, and she took 
into consideration, as 
she had often done, 
the fairly abnormal 
strength of Evelyn’s 
emotional nature in a 
slight and frail young 
body. Evelyn was 
one who mighi 
easily die because of 
a thwarted love. Then 
Maria thought of Wol- 
laston, and loving 
him, as she did, she 
acknowledged to her- 
self coolly that he was 
the first to be con- 
sidered, his happiness 
and wellbeing. Even 
if Evelyn did break 
her heart, the man 
must have the first 
consideration. She 
tried to judge fairly 
as to whether she or 
Evelyn would, on the 
whole, be the best for 
him. She estimated 
herself, and she esti- 
mated Evelyn, and 
she estimated the 
man. Wollaston Lee 
was a man of a 
strong nature, she told 
herself. He was cap- 
able of self-restraint, 
of holding his head up 
from his own weak- 
nesses forever. Maria 
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Evelyn would have been the one to be sacrificed. She thought 
that a girl like Evelyn would not be such a good wife for a weak 
man as she herself, who was stronger. But Wollaston did not need 
any extraneous strength. On-the contrary, some one who was 
weaker than he might easily strengthen his strength. It seemed 
to her that Evelyn was distinctly better for the man than she. 
Then she remembered the look. which she had seen on his face 
when Evelyn began her essay that day. 

“Tf he does not love her now, it is because he is bound to me,” 
she thought. “He would most certainly love her if it were not 
for me.” Again it seemed to Maria distinctly better that she should 
die—better, that is, for Evelyn and the man. But she had the 
thought with no morbid desire for suicide, or any bitterness. It 
simply seemed to her as if her elimination would produce that de- 
sirable unknown quantity of happiness. 

Elimination, and not suicide, seemed to her the only course for 
her to pursue. She sat far into the night thinking it over. She 
had great imagination, and great daring. Things were possible to 
her which would not have been possible to many—that is, she con- 
sidered things as possibilities which would have seemed-to many 
simply vagaries. She thought of them seriously, with a belief in 
their fulfilment. “It was almost morning—the birds had just_be- 
gun to sing in scattering flutelike notes—when she crept into bed. 
She hardly slept at all. She heard the gathering chorus of the 
birds in a half-doze, until seven o'clock. Then she got up and 
dressed herself. She peeped cautiously into Evelyn’s room. The 
girl was sleeping, her long dark lashes curled upon her wan cheeks. 
She looked ghastly, yet still lovely. Maria looked at her and her 
mouth compressed.- Then she turned away. She crept noiselessly 
down: the stairs and into the kitchen, where Aunt Maria was pre- 
paring breakfast. The stove smoked a little and the air was blue. 

“ How is she?” asked Aunt Maria, in a hushed voice. 

* She is fast asleep.” 

“ Better let her sleep just as long as she will,” said Aunt Maria. 
“ These exhibitions are pure tomfoolery. She is just tuckered out.” 

“Yes, I think she is,”’ said Maria. 

Aunt Maria looked keenly at her, and her face paled and length- 
ened. 

“Maria Edgham, what on earth is the matter with you?” she 
said. “ You look as bad as she does. Between both of you I am 
at my wits’ end.” 

“Nothing ails me,” said Maria. 
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SHE WAS OLD ENOUGH TO BE MARIA’S MOTHER 
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“ Nothing ails you! Look at yourself in the glass there.” 
Maria stole a look at herself in a glass which hung over the 
kitchen table, and she hardly knew her own face. It had gathered 
such a strange fixedness- of secret purpose that had altered it 
more than her pallor. Maria tried to smile and say again that 
nothing ailed her, but she could not. Suddenly a tremendous pity 
for her aunt came over her. She had not thought so much about 
that. But now she looked at things from her aunt’s point of view, 
and she saw the pain to which the poor old woman must be put. 
She saw no way of avoiding the giving her the pain, but she suf- 
fered it herself. She went up to Aunt Maria and kissed her. 

Aunt Maria started back and rubbed her face violently. ‘“ What 
did you do that for?” said she, in a frightened voice. Then she 
noticed Maria’s dress, which was one which she seldom wore unless 
she was going out. “What have you got on your brown suit for 
this morning?” said she. 

“T thought I would go down to the store after breakfast, and 
get some embroidery silk for that centrepiece,” replied Maria. 
As she spoke she seemed to realize what a little thing a lie was, 
and how odd it was that she should realize it, who had been 
brought up to speak the truth. 

“Your gingham would have been enough sight better to have 
worn this hot morning,” said Aunt Maria, still with that air of 
terror and suspicion. 

“Oh, this dress is light,” replied Maria, going out. 

“ Where are you going now?” 

“Into the parlor.” 

Aunt Maria stood still listening until she heard the parlor door 
open. She was still filled with vague suspicion. She did not hear 
quite as acutely as formerly, and Maria had no difficulty about 
leaving the parlor unheard the second after she had entered it, and 
getting her hat and coat, and a small satchel which she had brought 
down-stairs with her from the hat-tree in the entry. Then she 
opened the front door noiselessly and stole out. 

Maria went to the railroad station. She was just in time for 
a train. She got on the rear car and sat in the last seat. She 
looked about and did not see anybody whom she knew. She re- 
called how she had run away before and how Wollaston had 
brought her back. She knew that it would not happen so again. 
She was on a through train which did not stop at the station 
where she had found her. When the train slowed up a little in 
passing that station, she saw the bench on the platform where she 
had sat, and a curious sensation came over her. She was like one 
who has made the leap, and realizes that there is nothing more to 
dread—who gets even a certain abnormal pleasure from the gensa- 
tion. 

When the conductor came through the car she purchased her 
ticket for New York, and asked when the train was due in the city. 

When she learned that it was due at an hour so late that it 
would be impossible for her to go, as she had planned, to Edgham 
that night, she did not, even then, for the time being, feel in the 
least dismayed. She had plenty of money. Her last quarter’s 
salary was in her little satchel. The train was made up of Pull- 
mans only, and it was by a good chance that she secured a seat. 
She gazed out of the large window at the flying landscape, and 
again that sense of pleasure in the midst of pain was over her. 
The motion itself was exhilarating. She seemed to be speeding 
past herself and her own anxieties, which suddenly appeared as 
petty and evanescent as the flying telegraph-poles along the track. 

“Tt has to be over some time,” she reflected. ‘ Nothing matters.” 

She felt comforted by a realization of immensity, and the con- 
tinuance of motion. She comprehended her own atomic nature in 
the great scheme of things. She had never done so before. Her own 
interests had always loomed up before her like a beam in the eye 
of God. Now she saw that they were infinitesimal, and the know- 
ledge soothed her. She leaned her head back and dozed a little. 
She was awakened by the porter thrusting a menu into her hands. 
She ordered something. It was not served promptly, and she had 
no appetite. There was some tea which tasted of soap. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THERE were very few people in this car, for the reason that there 
had recently been a terrible rear-end collision on the road, and 
people had flocked into the forward cars. One by one the men left 
and went into the smoker. Finally there were none left in the 
car, except Maria, three young girls, an old lady who accosted the 
conductor whenever he entered and asked when the train was due 
in New York, and across the aisle, a tiny, deformed woman—a 
dwarf, in fact, with her maid. This little woman was richly dressed, 
and she had a fine face. She was old enough to be Maria’s mother. 
Her eyes were dark and keen, her forehead domelike, and her 
square, resigned chin was sunken in the laces at her throat. Her 
maid was older than she, and waited upon her with a faithful 
solicitude. The little woman had some tea which the maid pro- 
duced from a small silver caddy in a travelling-bag, and the porter, 
with an obsequious air, brought boiling water in two squat plated 
teapots. It was the tea which served to introduce Maria. She 
had just pushed aside, with an air half of indifference, half of 
disgust, her own lukewarm concoction flavored with soap, when the 
maid, at her mistress’s order, touched the bell. When the porter 
appeared Maria heard the dwarf ask for another pot of boiling 
water, and presently the maid stood beside her with a cup of fra- 
grant tea. . 

“Miss Blair wishes me to ask if you will not drink this instead 
of the other, which she fears is not quite satisfactory,” the maid 
said, in an odd acquired tone and manner of ladyism, as if she were 
repeating a lesson, yet there seemed nothing artificial about it. 
She regarded Maria with a respectful air. 

Maria looked across at the dwarf woman, who was looking at her 
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with kindly eyes, which yet seemed aloof, and a half-sardonic, half- 


Maria thanked her, and took the tea, which was 
excellent, and refreshed her. The maid returned to her seat facing 
her mistress. They had finished their luncheon. She leaned back 
in her chair with a blank expression of face. The dwarf looked out 
of the window, and that same half-pleasant, half-sardonic smile 
remained upon her face. It was as if she regarded all nature with 
amused acquiescence and sarcasm at its inability to harm her, al- 
though it had made the endeavor. 

Maria glanced at her very rich black attire and a great pearl 
cross which gleamed at her throat, and she wondered a little about 
her. Then she turned again to the flying landscape, and again 
that sense of unnatural peace came over her. She did not think 
of Evelyn and Wollaston, or her aunts and uncle, whom she was 
leaving, except with the merest glance of thought. It was as if 
she were already in another world. It was not until the train was 
lighted, and she could no longer see anything from the window, 
except signal lights, and lighted windows of towns through which 
they whirled, that Maria’s unnatural mood disappeared. Suddenly 
she glanced around the lighted car and terror seized her. She 
was no longer a very young girl; she had much strength of 
character, but she was unused to the world. For the first time 
she seemed to feel the cold waters of it touch her very heart. She 
thought of the great and terrible city into which she was to 
launch herself late at night. She considered that she knew 
absolutely nothing about the hotels. She even remembered 
vaguely having heard that no unattended woman was admitted 
to one. 

She glanced at herself in the little glass beside her seat, and her 
pretty face all at once occurred to her as being a great danger 
rather than an advantage. She looked years younger than she was. 
She thought for a moment of going into the lavatory and re- 
arranging her hair, with a view to making herself look plain and 
old as she had done before, but she recalled the enormous change 
it had made in her appearance, and she was afraid to do that lest 
it should seem a suspicious circumstance to the conductor and 
her fellow passengers. She glanced across the aisle at the dwarf 
woman and their eyes met, and suddenly a curious sort of feeling 
of kinship came over the girl. Here was another woman outside 
the pale of ordinary life by physical conditions, as she herself 
was by spiritual ones. The dwarf’s eyes looked fairly angelic 
and heavenly to her. She saw her speak in a whisper to her maid, 
and the woman immediately arose and came to her. 

“Miss Blair wishes me to ask if you will be so kind as to go 
and speak to her; she has something which she wishes to say to 
you,” she said, in the same parrotlike fashion. 

Maria rose at once and crossed the aisle and seated herself in 
the chair which the maid vacated. 

The little woman looked at Maria for a moment with her keen, 
kind eyes, and her peculiar smile deepened. Then she spoke. 
“What is the matter?” she asked. 

Maria hesitated. 

The dwarf looked at her maid. “She will not understand any- 
thing you say,” she remarked. “She is well trained. She can 
hear without hearing; that is her great accomplishment.” 

Still Maria said nothing. 

“You got on at Amity,” said the dwarf. 
live?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“My name is Miss Blair, Miss Rosa Blair,” said the dwarf. 
“T am a rose, but I happened to bloom outside the pale.” She 
laughed gayly, but Maria’s eyes upon her were pitiful. “ You are 
also outside the pale in some way,” said Miss Blair. “I always 
know such people when I meet them. There is an affinity be- 
tween them and myself. The moment I saw you I said to 
myself, ‘She also is outside the pale. She also has escaped 
from the gardens of life. Well, never mind, child; it is not so 
very bad outside when one becomes accustomed to it. I am. 
Perhaps you have not had time; but you will have. What is the 
matter ?” 

“T am running away,” replied Maria, then. 

“Running away? From what?” 

“It is better for me to be away,” said Maria, evading the ques- 
tion. “It would be better if I were dead.” 

“But you are not,” said the dwarf, with a quick movement 
almost of alarm. 

“No,” said Maria, “and I see no reason why I shall not live 
to be an old woman.” 

“T don’t, either,” said Miss Blair. “ You look healthy. You 
say, ‘better if you were dead ’—better for whom, yourself or 
others ?” 

“ Others.” . 

“Oh,” said Miss Blair. She remained quietly regardful of 
Maria for a little while. Then she spoke again. “ Where are you 
going when you reach New York?” she asked. 

“T was going out to Edgham, but I shall miss the last train, and 
I shall have to go to a hotel,” replied Maria, and she looked at the 
dwarf with an expression of almost childish terror. 

“Don’t you know that it may be difficult for a young girl, 
alone? Have you any baggage?” 

Maria looked at her little satchel which she had left beside her 
former chair. 

“Ts that all?” asked Miss Blair. 

“ Yes.”’ 

_“You must certainly not think of trying to go to a hotel at this 

time of night,” said the dwarf. “You must go home with me. 
[ am entirely’safe. Even your mother would trust you with me, 
if you have one.” — 

“T have not, nor father, either,” replied Maria, “but I am not 
afraid to trust you for myself.” 
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MARIA GLANCED AT HER RICH ATTIRE AND WONDERED ABOUT HER 


A pleased expression transfigured. Miss Blair’s face. “ You do 
not distrust me, and—you do not shrink from me?” she said. 

“No,” replied Maria, looking at her with indescribable grati- 
tude. 

“Then it is settled,’ said the dwarf. “You will come home 
with me. I expect my carriage when we arrive at the station. 
You will be entirely safe. You need not look as frightened as 
you did a few moments ago again. Come home with me to-night, 
then we will see what can be done.” 

Miss Blair turned her face toward the window. Her big chair 
almost swallowed her tiny. figure; the sardonic expression had 
entirely left her face, which appeared at once noble and loving. 

It was not long before the train rolled into the New York tunnel. 

When they alighted fromthe train at the station, a man in 
livery met them and assisted Miss’ Blair down the steps with 
obsequiousness. 

Maria kept close to Miss Blair. She realized what an agony 
of fear she should have felt in that murky station with the lights 
burning dimly through the smoke, and the strange sights and 
outcries all around her. 

Miss Blair’s carriage was waiting, and Maria saw, half com- 
prehendingly, that it was very luxurious indeed. She entered 
with Miss Blair and her maid, then after a little wait for baggage 
they drove away. 

When the carriage stopped, the footman assisted Maria out 
after Miss Blair, and she followed her conductress’s tiny figure 
toiling rather painfully on the arm: of her maid up the steps. 
She entered the house, and stood for a second fairly bewildered. 
Maria had seen many interiors of moderate luxury, but never any- 
thing like this. For a second her attention was distracted from 
everything except the wonderful bizarre splendor in which she 
found herself. It was not Western magnificence, but Oriental; 

(Continued on page 1329.) 
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THE LAUNCH “ STANDARD,” WHICH, WITH HER 300-HORSE-POWER DOUBLE-ACTING ENGINES ATTAINED A SPEED OF THIRTY MILES AN HOUR 
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Change in Classification of 
Imports and Exports 


Tue Bureauof Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has modified 
its classification of imports and_ exports, 
with the purpose of presenting an analysis 
more in keeping with present conditions of 
production and commerce than those 
formerly utilized. 

The old classification of exports into the 
great groups, Products of agriculture; 
Manufactures; Mines; Forests; and Fish- 
cries, was adopted thirty-six years ago, 
when the United States was chiefly a pro- 
ducer and exporter of natural products, the 
exports of manufactures at that time being 
but about one-tenth as great as_ to-day. 
The old classification of imports was adopt- 
ed twenty years ago, when the classes of 
articles forming the bulk of the imports 
also differed materially from those of to-day. 

These two old classifications of imports 
and exports differed so widely that they 
were not comparable one with the other in 
attempts to analyze the general trade move- 
ments into and out of the country. Mean- 
while the principal European nations have 
adopted classifications adjusted to present 
conditions of trade and differing materially 
from those utilized in the United States, 
and thus rendering difficult a comparison 
of our own trade figures by great groups 
with those of the leading European coun- 
tries. Still another and equally important 
reason for readjusting the old grouping is 
the fact that the census classification of 
manufactures includes under that term 
many articles not classed as manufactures 
by the Bureau of Statistics, thus rendering 
difficult a comparison, under the old classi- 
fiction, of the export figures of manu- 
factures with the census figures of produc- 
tion. By the new classification, however, 
such comparison is entirely practicable. 

The new classification, which is applied 
to both imports and exports, is as follows: 


A.—Foodstuffs in a natural state, and 
food animals, 

3—Foodstuffs partly or wholly prepared. 

C.—Crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing. 

D.—Manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing. 

F.—Manufactures 
lion. 

F.— Miscellaneous. 


ready for consump- 


The principal articles forming the first 
group, “ Foodstuffs in a natural state, and 
food animals,” are wheat, corn, rice, and 
other food grains: animals, except horses 
and mules; coffee, tea, and cacao in natural 
state; eggs: fruits in natural state: fresh 
fish; vegetables and spices in the natural 
state. 

The principal articles forming the second 
group, “ Foodstuffs partly or wholly pre- 
pared,” are flour, meal, and preparations for 
table food; fish prepared or canned; fruits 
dried, preserved, or canned; meats and dairy 
products; olive and cotton-seed oil intended 
for food; wines, liquors, and _ distilled 
spirits; sugar and molasses; canned or pre- 
served vegetables. 

The principal articles forming the third 
group, “ Crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing,” are raw cotton, wool, silk, and 
fibres; copper ore, matte, and regulus; coal: 
chemicals in a crude state; mineral oil, 
crude; cotton seed and flaxseed; leaf to- 
hacco; logs, -pulp wood, and cabinet wood. 

The principal articles forming the class 
“Manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing ” are copper in pigs, bars, and in- 
gots: chemicals prepared for use in manu- 
facturing; tin in pigs or blocks; yarns; 
iron in pigs, billets. blooms, bars, ingots, 
sheets, tin plates, and wire rods; diamonds 
cut but not set; naval stores; paraffin; 
leather: sawed and hewn timber, lumber, 
and wood pulp. 

The principal articles included in the 
group “Manufactures ready for consump- 
tion” are agricultural implements; books; 
cars and carriages; clocks and watches: 
manufactures of cotton, wool, silk, and 
libres; clothing; glass; glassware and china- 
ware; manufactures of iron, steel, brass, 
copper, zine, and lead, ready for use; 
jewelry; boots, shoes, and gloves; refined 
mineral oil, vegetable oils except those used 
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for food, animal oils; paper and manu- 
factures thereof; soap; manufactures of 
tobacco; furniture; and other finished 
manufactures. 

The principal articles forming the group 
“ Miscellaneous” are horses and mules, 
nursery stock, and seeds for agricultural 
purposes. 

In the import classification the old group 
“ Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, ete.,” 
disappears, most of the articles formerly 
contained in that group being transferred 
to the group “ Manufactures ready for con- 
sumption,” except diamonds, which are 
transferred to the group.“ Crude materials 
for use in manufacturing,” according to the 
condition in which they are imported, and 
leaf tobacco, which is transferred to the 
group “Crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing.” 

In the export classification the articles 
included in the old group .* Products of 
agriculture,” are chiefly transferred to the 
groups “ Foodstuffs in a natural state” and 
“ Foodstuffs partly or wholly prepared,” ex- 
cept raw cotton, wool, fibres, and hides and 
skins, and unmanufactured tobacco, which 
are transferred to the group “Crude ma- 
terials for use in manufacturing.” The 
articles formerly grouped as “ Products of 
the mines and forests” are chiefly. trans- 
ferred to the group “Crude materials for 
use in -manufacturing,” except lumber and 
naval stores, which are placed in the group 
“Manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing.” Articles formerly grouped as 
* Products of the fisheries ” are transferred 
to the “ Foodstuffs” groups. The articles 
formerly grouped as “ Manufactures” are 
divided into two groups, ‘“ Manufactures 
for further use in manufacturing” and 
* Manufactures ready for consumption.” 





He Lost Nothing 


Harry’s mother had given him an apple 
and told him to peel it before he ate it. Re- 
turning to the room after a few moments’ 
absence, and seeing no peeling, she asked: 

“Did you peel your apple, Harry?” 

“Yes,” answered Harry. 

“What did you do with the peelings?” 
she asked. 

** Ate them.” 





The Lady Cow 


MARJORIE was on a visit to her grand- 
parents on the farm, and her enjoyment of 
country life was somewhat marred by the 
apprehension of being horned by the cows. 
One day her mother asked her to run to 
the barn and call grandpa to dinner. She 
started, but espying a cow in the lot, one 
of the mooley kind, ran back, crying, “ Oh, 
mamma, there’s a cow out there!” 

After a glance out of the window at the 
meek-looking bovine, her mother said: 

“Why, Marjorie, that’s a mooley cow. 
She can’t harm you, for she hasn’t any horns.” 

* But, mamma,” exclaimed the child, “ she 
might butt me with her pompadour!” 





Rural Simplicity 

“Irs dreadful queer,” said the house- 
wife, “that the potatoes you bring me 
should be so much bigger at the top of the 
sack than they are at the bottom.” 

“Not at. all, mem,’ said the honest 
farmer; “ it’s jest this a-way. Potatoes is 
growin’ so fast jest now thet by the time I 
dig a sackful the last ones dug is ever so 
much bigger ’n the fust ones.” 





Beyond Him 


In the staging of one of his earlier plays, 
Joseph Jefferson, accompanied by a friend, 
attended a rehearsal, at which a lively dis- 
agreement arose between two of the actresses 
as to the possession of the centre of the stage 
during a certain scene. While the manager 
poured oil upon the troubled waters Jeffer- 
son sat carelessly swinging his feet from the 
rail of an adjoining box. The friend could 
stand it no longer. 

“Good Lord, Jefferson,” he exclaimed, 
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“this will ruin your play. Why don’t you 
settle matters? You could if you only 
would!” 

Jefferson shook his head gravely, but with 
a twinkle in his eye. “ No, George,” he re- 
plied; “the Lord only made one man who 
could ever manage the sun and moon, and 
you remember even he let the stars alone.” 





He Knew, He Did 
CLINTON was being taught his Sunday- 
school iesson, and upon being told that Adam 
was made of dust was silent for a moment, 
and then said: 
**Mamma, now I know whliy the dust al- 
ways comes out of me when you spank me!” 
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SHALL WE HAVE COMMON SENSE EVEN IN SPELLING? 
(Continued from page 1308) 


weight for age. Imagine the waste of time and money in the 
world, when all the writers of letters, the bookkeepers, the business 
men, are pouring from their pens and typewriters or shuttling into 
type a stupendous total of at least ten or fifteen per cent. of silent 
and useless and misleading letters! Yet it sounds foolish to some 
people—people, too, who would think it foolish to wear sealskin 
in July, or carry coals to Newcastle. 

One of the most distressing features of it all is the false 
pretence at scholarship of most of the defenders of unclean spelling. 
Your Skeat, your Murray, and your Lounsbury, who have spent 
their lives in the history of the language, are enthusiasts for a 
reform. They know the shameless falsity of so much of the alleged 
etymology, the mistaken derivations, the apocryphal history of our 
words. 

It takes a man who reads his classics, if he reads them at all, in 
a modernized spelling to wax really ferocious when they talk of 
modernized spelling. He roars, “ The spelling of Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and the St. James version is good enough for me, and 
damned be him whose impious hand profanes their inspired words.” 

Do these people even dream of the way Shakespeare actually 
spelledy Most of them have heard that his contemporaries spelled 
his name thirty-one different ways, but do*they realize that he him- 
self doubtless rarely spelled it twice alike? Leicester, his great 
contemporary, wrote his own name eight different ways. We have 
the autographs. The family of Mainwaring (pronounced Manner- 
ing) has actually written its own name 131 different ways on 
authorized documents! 

The spelling of common words was once almost as irregular, 
and in Shakespeare’s works the same word is spelled differently 
on the same page. The very word “honor” he spells both with 
and without the “u.” The folio of 1623 is now published in cheap 
facsimiles; it is good physic for those who oppose the improve- 
ment in spelling. 

Do those who read the Bible realize that it has been thoroughly 
modernized in spelling and often in language? that the original, 
for instance, had “ moe” for “more,” “sith” for “since,” and 
* unpossible ” for “ impossible ”? 

As for Milton, his greatest prose work, the Areopagitica, is as 
eloquent a plea unconseiously for a sane spelling as it was con- 
sciously a plea for freedom of the press. In 1637 a press-muzzling 
edict was issued by the “ Starre Chamber.” It declared: 

“That no person or persons whatsoeuer shall presume to print, 
or cause to bée printed, either in the parts beyond the Seas, or in 
this Realme, or other his Maiestie’s Dominions, any seditious, 
scismaticall, or offensive Bookes or Pamphlets, . . . nor shall cause 
any such to be bound, stitched, or sowed [American Spelling], vpon 
paine that he shall loose all such Bookes and Pamphlets, and also 
haue such correction or other corporall punishment ... ete. ... 

“Avid further, that all Books [without the e] whether of 
Diuinitie, Phisicke. Philosophie, Poetry, or whatsoeuer . . . ete.” 

Against a following edict of similar portent Milton launched 


his great Areopagitica, in which he said that “a good Booke is 
the pretious life-blood of a master spirit,” and proceeded to prove 
that an idea is great however spelled, by mixing his own orthog- 
raphy or heterography hopelessly. He writes “ book” and “ booke,” 
“learning” and “ lerning,” “ magick” and “ public,” as well as 
“ meditats,”, ‘“consummat,’ ‘“determins,’ ‘“darknesse” and 
“ drunk’nes.” These last two words characterize the arguments 
of the anti-progressivists—‘ darknesse and drunk’nes.” 

Personally, I love the old spellings in their place. I hate to read 
old authors in new spelling. But that is absolutely apart from any 
mad wish to preserve their idiosyncrasies. So I love to read of old 
stage-coaches, but I prefer to do my own travelling in a vestibuled 
Pullman on smooth rails. I prefer to see Hamlet garbed in 
doublet and hose, but I'd hate to be caught out in them myself. 
I love to read of Pier’s Plowman dressed as “an heremite,” “ on 
a May morwenynge,” but I prefer to write “ hermit” and * morn- 
ing.” It’is fine to see Chaucer complaining elastically: 

“Whi suffre Ich it? whi myl Ich it redresse?”’ and, “If that Y 
may, for somewhat shal I seye.” 

But as for me the one form “I” is sufficient. I agree with him 
in his objections to “ so grete dyversité In Englissh and in writynge 
of our tonge.” And I believe with all my soul in ending diversity 
by seeking simplicity. 

There is no space here to go into the infinite inconsistencies of 
English spelling, or of Dr. Johnson, who, in trying to unify it, 
committed even more crimes from his very pretence of consistency. 
It was he that foisted the “u” on “ honour” and other words with 
false etymology, while he omitted it from words where it belonged 
by the same laws. 

I can only say that those who are deaf to the appeals of com- 
mon sense, of progress, or even of common humanity, in the mat- 
ter of spelling ought to read a little more history, and learn to 
realize how irresistibly the progress has gone on toward reasonable- 
ness and unity. But it has been the progress of a glacier—a yard 
a century. Why not help it on for the sake of the little ones to 
come, who ought not to spend so much time and pain learning to 
spell, when life is so short and unavoidable sorrows so plentiful? 

Especially let those Americans who have beplastered the Presi- 
dent for his act realize that the very words they use against him 
are used against their own spellings by the English people. They 
call our American spelling “ vile” and “ filthy.” They say that if 
we had any “honour” we would not omit the “u” from it. 
Their historian Freeman said he would “rather be burned at the 
stake than spell ‘ neighbour’ without the ‘u,’” which meant that 
he would like to burn at the stake any one who so spelled it—and 
that includes all Americans. And finally, let us remember the 
words of the most eminent and reasonable of American scholars in 
the English language, Professor Lounsbury, an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the new spelling: “ There is nothing on earth more con- 
temptible than English spelling, except the reasons given for 
continuing it.” 
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When a Prince is Born 

Tue christening ceremonies recently per- 
formed in Potsdam for the infant son of 
the German Crown- Prince remind one of 
the importance of such events to coun- 
tries which connect their fate with the 
birth of an hereditary prince. This was 
emphasized in former times even more than 
it is in our day. In France, St. Margaret 
was invoked; in Spain, the belt of the 
Virgin, the staff of St. Theresa, and the rose 
of Jericho. Constance of Sigilia wanted to 
bring forth her son before the assembled 
people. The queens of France had to do, 
for political reasons, what Constance had 
desired to do in mere caprice; the people 
were to be shown that the dauphin was no 
foisted child. Every one who wished was 
allowed to enter and to be present at the 
deliverance of the queen; with the result 
that the royal bed was with difficulty pro- 
tected from the importunities of the crowd 
by a sereen. In the sixteenth century the 
Queen of Spain was compelled by court 
custom to make her will before notaries 
just prior to her confinement—a_ brutal 
procedure, indeed, at that moment to re- 
mind her of the possibility of her death. 
In England, as soon as a royal child was 
born the age of the queen was proclaimed 
by means of cannon-shots. On the continent 
the custom was somewhat different: to an- 
nounce the birth of a prince 120 volleys 
were fired, while for a girl but twenty-four 
volleys were allowed. The French restora- 
tion was more economical as to the powder: 
it fired only twelve cannon-shots in honor 
of a princess, and not more than twenty- 
four in honor of a prince. The King of Rome, 
of course, and the Prince Imperial, the 
son of Napoleon III[., were saluted far more 
generously, each being greeted with 101 
shots. To the powder, enthusiasm added the 
voices of the bells. The bells of the Palais 
and those of the Hétel de Ville, which had 
long been silent, suddenly started ringing 
after the birth of Louis XIV. When, in 
1820, the birth of a princess was celebrated, 
the bells were heard three times in succes- 
sion, while at the birth of a prince they 
rang fifteen times. 

The messengers who had to proclaim the 
birth of a royal child throughout the coun- 
try in the seventeenth century wore boots 
when a dauphin was born, while in the case 


of a princess they went barefooted. On the 
forenoon of March 20, 1811, Madame 
Blanchard ascended from the _ military 


academy in Paris.in a balloon, in order to 
precipitate the news that the King of Rome 
was born “from heaven,” while Napoleon 
stood behind a window-curtain in the bed- 
room of the empress, enjoying the jubila- 
tion of the people. In 1682, Louis XIV., 
when the Duke of Burgundy saw the light 
of this world was excited to the utmost. 
“The king,’ Abbé de Choisy writes, “ al- 
lowed everybody to hug and to kiss him.” 
At all street corners barrels of wine were 
placed for the use of the people. When, in 
1729, a son had been born to Louis XV., the 
Duke de Gesvres, then Governor of Paris, 
ran along the streets of the capital throw- 
ing handfuls of money among the people, 
and Thomas of Pont Neuf, one of the most 
famous charlatans of that time, showed his 
loyalty by administering his services as a 
dental surgeon to all Parisians who were 
suffering from toothache for a fortnight for 
nothing—in honor to the mew-born prince. 





Another Use For It 


De Stryre. “ Since Skribbler moved to the 
suburbs does he burn the midnight oil as 
usual ?” 

GuNsustA. “No; he rubs it on his hands 
and face now to keep the mosquitoes away.” 





Worship a Deux 


Wuen Dean Swift was called to the liv- 
ing of Loracor he inaugurated the custom 
of reading prayers on Wednesday and 
Vriday. At the first Wednesday service he 
waited in vain for any one to appear ex- 
cept his clerk Roger. At length he be- 


gan, “ Dearly beloved Roger, the Scriptures 
moveth you and me in sundry places,” and 
0 proceeded to the end of the service, 
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By the Light of the Soul 


(Continued from page 1323.) 


hangings of the richest Eastern stuffs, rugs, 
and dark gleams of bronzes, and dull lights 
of brass, and the sheen of silken em- 
broideries. 

Miss Blair said to Maria.that she must be 
tired, and would prefer going at once to 
her room. 

“T am tired myself,” said Miss Blair. 
“Such persons as I do not move about the 
face of the earth with impunity. You will 
have your supper sent up, and your break- 
fast in the morning. At ten o'clock I will 
send Adelaide to bring you to my room.” 

She bade Maria good night, and the girl 
followed a maid, stepping into an elevator 
on one side of the vestibule. She had a 
vision of Miss Blair’s tiny figure, with Ade- 
laide, moving slowly upward on the other 
side. 

Maria reflected that she was glad that 
she had her toilet articles and her night- 
dress at least in her satchel. She felt the 
maid looking at her, although her manner 
was very much like Adelaide’s. She won- 
dered what she would have thought if she 
had not at least had her simple necessaries 
for the night when she followed her into a 
room which seemed to her fairly wonderful. 
It was a white room. The walls were hung 
with paper covered with sheafs of white 
lilies, white fur rugs, wolf-skins, and skins 
of polar bears were strewn over the polished 
white floor. All the toilet articles were 
ivory, and the furniture white with decora- 
tions of white lilies and silver. In one 
corner stood a bed of silver with white 
draperies. Beyond, Maria had a glimpse of 
a bath in white and silver and a tiny dress- 
ing-room, which looked like  frost-work. 
When the maid left her for a moment Maria 
stood and gazed breathlessly. She realized 
a sort of delight in externals which she had 
never had before. The externals seemed to 
he farther reaching. There was something 
about this white virgin room which made it 
seem to her, after her terror on the train, 
like heaven. A sense of absolute safety 
possessed her. It was something to have 
that, although she was doing something so 
tremendous to her self-consciousness that 
she felt like a criminal, and the ache in her 
heart for those whom she had left never 
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The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


Miller « High-Life” Beer has that rich, 
pure and pleasing taste called the 
“MILLER TASTE” gained by perfection in 


Our Malt and Hops are the very best money 
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brew-masters. 

We filter all our beer and sterilize every 
bottle before it leaves our brewery. 

The reason Miller Beer is 
better than other beer is in the way 
it’s brewed. 
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ceased. The maid brought in a tray covered 
with dainty dishes of white and silver, and 
a little flask of white wine. Then, after 
Maria had refused further assistance, she 
left her. Maria ate her supper. Then she 
went to bed. Nestling in her white bed, 
looking out of a_ lace-curtained window 
opposite, through which came the glimpse 
of a long line of city lights, Maria felt more 
than ever as if she were in another world. 
She felt as if she were gazing at her past, 
at even her loves of life, through the wrong 
end of a telescope. 
To be Concluded. 





The Greenhorn 

A REPRESENTATIVE from a New England 
State says that for a number of years he has 
been in the habit of fishing with an old 
fellow famous as a guide in the “ woods.” 
A short while ago he hunted him up, with 
the intention of arranging for a trip. He 
found the old fellow sitting dejectedly on a 
barrel. 

“ Hello, Uncle Bill, what’s the trouble?” 
the Representative asked. 

“ Jest got in from a trip with a city green- 
horn,” the old fellow replied, sadly. 

“Well, what did he do—rock the boat?” 

“No: I[ could er jest knocked him over- 
board ef he had done that.” 

“ Well, what was the trouble?” 

The old fellow sighed. 

“ Well, jest before we starts he comes and 
asks if ‘there is anything he better bring 
‘long. Some good fish bait wouldn’t do no 
harm, I tells him.” 

“Well?” the Representative asked, trying 
not to smile. 

* An’ what you guess that greenhorn 
brought?” the old fellow asked, suddenly 
straightening up and speaking with deep 
disgust. 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

“"Bait!”’ 


The Three Ways 
From a 
paper: 
Three means of communication in the 
United States: (1) by telegraph; (2) by 
mail; (3) by going yourself. 
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The lubrication cf the auto- 
mobile engine, is uot a thing io 
be trifled with. Engines of dif- 
ferent construction, working at 

different speeds, temperatures 

and loads, require oil exactly 
adapted to each, The right oil 
means “easy going,’ oil that is 
merely “‘good” lay inean disaster. 
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Write for booklet listing every anto- 
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dreds of valuable auto hints, and track 

records to date. 

Mobiloil in cans with patent pouring 
6pout, is sold everywhere. Booklet sent 
Q@nywhere. Ask for it. 
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MAKE $10.00 A DAY 
One man and one machine can do 
this with a 


\ PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 





An opportunity To THE First To 
waite us from each locality to start 

a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 

smallcapital, Ifyou are going to 

build a home you should have it. 

Whole outfit costs only $125.00, Sand, Water 

and Cementonly materials required, One man can make 200 
blocks daily. Machine sent op trial. Waits ror raaticutans. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 675 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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As to Sevres Porcelain 


LOOKING around in the curiosity-stores of 
Paris we find everywhere conspicuously ex- 
hibited Sévres cups, Sévres _ statuettes, 
Sévres plates,-all of them bearing genuine 
manufacture imarks. Unfortunately these 
Sevres are brutal, horrible, distasteful 
counterfeits, made in Berlin or even in 
Paris. For the manufacture of false Sévres 
has gained a nearly incredible expansion. 

Year by year sixteen million frances’ worth 
of spurious Sévres are made which are sold 
in Europe and in America, and give a return 
of forty-eight millions. A false Sévres plate, 
epoch ‘of the impire, has a manufacturing 
value of three frances, and sells at six francs 
to the commission-merchant, who, in turn, 
conveys it to the curiosity-dealer for nine 
francs. From this stage on any statement 
of prices becomes impossible: two plates of 
false Sévres, similar to each other in every 
particular, and made of the same material, 
sell, just according to the place they happen 
to be in, at the second-hand store in Orléans 
for twelve franes, at a profit of three franes; 
at the antiquities-store in London for 175 
franes, at 170 francs profit. Who wants to 
buy counterfeit Sévres needs not to look for 
secret. factories; the counterfeits come to 
your house, if. you have an open store, as 
they are traded in by drummers. Nor is 
it to be presumed that. one is confronted 
with cunning imitations. The forgers do 
not employ experts on ceramics, nor even 
especially skilled workingmen. The manu- 
facture marks of Sévres are placed on china 
wares stich as even the manufacturers of 
Linioges would be ashamed of. It must 
be remembered that the great state factory 
under the various governments France has 
had since the beginning of the enterprise has 
continuously varied. the signature of its 
products: there is the double capital L used 
during the times of the kings; there is the 
N of the Emperor; there is the full inserip- 
tion * Manufacture Impériale de Sévres ” 
the letter L of the powerless King Louis 
XVIII.: the X of Charles X.; there are to be 
found the initials L. P. of the Citizen King, 
the S of the white Sévres, or. the -words. 

‘doré 4 Sévres” on the large decorative 
pieces; there is, finally, the cipher of the 
French Republic as it is still used by the 
factory. Visiting a hundred art- stores, ac- 
cording to the species of articles carried by 
the firm, you will find Sévres-ware with the 
royal, the imperial, or the present ciphers. 
Still, the Directorate of the Fine Arts, the 
Ministry of Commerce, the record office for 
trade-marks, and even the factory itself are 
compelled to submit to this traffie in-coun- 
terfeits, which, by the ugliness of the imita- 
tion, tends to discredit the genuine product. 
For the administrations lack any weapon 
for protecting their rights. Under the pres- 
ent legal situation. it is impossible to do 
anything against people who sell false “ old 
Sévres””—that is, the majority of the 
sellers. The Sévres are imitated and 
signed with false marks mostly in Germany, 
and sold to South America. There is no 
international treaty which warrants legal 
proceedings. The old manufacture marks 
of the monarchical and the imperial times 
are not now employed in Sévres, and ean- 
not be claimed as proprietary marks by the 
factory. In order to begin legal prosecu- 
tions the factory would have to register 
the marks again and to make some articles, 
such as were made in former times, but by 
so doing would become a forger itself. The 
often-attacked factory of Sévres is inti- 
mately connected with the history of France. 

Lord Lytton had placed on one shelf 
live genuine Sévres cups, with the factory 
marks of five different epochs. The shapes, 
the decorations, the colors of each cup ex- 
pressed a whole governmental period, and 
the minister, pointing to the cups, used to 
say. “This is the history of France in 
porcelain poetry.” Sometimes the factories 
spurious Séyres cause their customers 
vreat embarrassment. At a banquet given 
last spring a dinner-service with the marks 
of Sevres appeared on the table. One of 
the guests praised it. “It is a family 
treasure,” the host said; ‘“ Napoleon gave 
it to my grandfather.” Every one expressed 
their admiration. Only the Secretary of 
Kine Arts smiled discreetly: he had recog- 
Tae the Sévres of Leipsie, pattern of 
i 
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| Woods to Hartford, Conn., a distance of 346 miles. A careful examina- 





| tion showed the machine to be in such perfect shape that it could con- 
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The Invincible Chrome Nickel Steel 





PERFECT SCORE 
IN THE GLIDDEN TOUR | 


HE POPE-TOLEDO not only negotiated the 1200 miles of the 
Glidden Tour without penalization, but went through the contest 
in such fine condition that it was immediately driven from Bretton 


tinue the journey for hundreds of miles more: 

The Type XII has more than held the matchless and unparalleled rec- 
ord of the cars which preceded it, and has proved itself entirely free from | 
all the weaknesses and troubles that have ever beset a high-powered car. 

The ,perfection of our 1907 model, which has been running since June 
15th, enables us to say that the Pope-Toledo for next season will mark 
an epoch in the industry, not only in America, but in the world. Nota 
screw, bolt, nut, or any of the five thousand parts is like those of cars we 
have produced before. The engine, transmission, bearings, frame, wheels 





axles, brakes, control, design—everything will be new and better. 


Send for advance literature. 


Pope Motor Car Co., 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


NEW YORK, 1733 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON - ° - 819 14th St., N. W. 
BOSTON - : - 223 Columbus Ave. 





Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 








ohe Reconstruction » Religious Belief 
By W. H. MALLOCK 


Author of “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” etc. 


An ieferenting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions between science and 
religion. The author takes a new point of view He accepts all the new teachings of science, and then, 
adopting the scientific method, goes on to show how religion may still justify itself and solve the 
apparent contradictions that beset an ultimate solution. Price, $1.75 net. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 



































For Liquor and 
“Keeley Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
U re skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 





AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Birmingham, Ala. Dwight, It. St. Louis, Mo., White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg. Pa., 
Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. 2808 Locust St. bibeihes 5 3 0., 1246 Fifth Ave. 
ec tee tas Leximctons Mam OMAR SED gous, runcipaePy Providence, Mb 
on an, st. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 








Washington, D. Portland, Me. Norsk Conway, N. Mf. 
211 N. Capitol St. Grand Rapids, Mich. Buffalo, N.Y. em. LB Pa, London, England, 
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=== PARIS | 


‘the WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER, 
3 Rue de la Paix, Paris, begs 


—" | to inform his clients that 
6 99 his trade-mark having been 
INFALLIBLE SM 0 KELESS EXTENSIVELY COUNTERFEITED 
ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF he has decided to alter it 


THIS season; his waistbands 
| will henceforth be of 


‘WHITE GROUND —=— 
————— WITH _PINK iF ETTERS 


| ‘Wild Life = 





SMELLING’S BELIEVING. 
**Mother wants twopenn’orth of what yer smells in the bottle cos 
she ain’t well.” 








LWAYS THE SAME “UNDER ANY CONDITIONS” 
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By ERNEST 

INGERSOLL 





The Marr lage of William Ashe HUMPHRY WARD eens ‘Claes conta 


‘* The most noteworthy heroine of English fiction since ‘ Becky Sharp,’” declares Life in praise 
of Lady Kitty in Mrs. Ward's great novel. It is a story that will endure—a masterpiece of mod- 
ern English fiction. There is a breadth of sympathy, a delicacy of touch in the great moments HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


of abandonment, a realness which makes the book not so much a picture of life as life itself. 











and Liquor Habit cured i — -_ to 20 days. 
Ilustrated. Price, $1.50 OPIUM No pay aly qred. Wr 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK Ms. sin oe 


Via New York Contral--Late Shore haute, LAKE SHORE LIMITED.” 
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